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“TIE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT.” 


eee 
BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 
eee 


ITTLE Mrs. Douglass stood in 
tbe rustic porch of her small cot- 
tage, casting anxious glances 
over the broad sweep of diversi- 
tied country that surrounded her 
simple home. A dear, pretty 
little creature, that reminded you 
ofa bird, and a rose, and all sorts 
of fresh, sweet, winning things 
together, and rested, and refresh- 
ed, and insensibly comforted you, 
lorn, and weary, and utterly en- 
nuied though you might have 
been before. A tender, wifely 
woman, akin only in sex to the 
aspiring goddesses of to-day, 
who, in making a mighty clamor 
after objects far beyond their puny grasp, forget the 
highest duties as they forego the sweetest privileges 
which their Maker ever condescended to bestow upon 
the most marvellous work of his all-powerful hand. 

‘*O, it’s no use!” cried the little lady, aloud to her- 
se'f, “‘ Jamie never does come early when I want him 
most!” 

So she fluttered back into the small apartment 
which served both for dining and sitting-room, and 
resumed work on a large, coarse garment that in her 
dainty hands was strangely suggestive of the old 
story of “ Beauty and the Beast.” But she was too 
restless to stay long in any one place, and the next 
two hours witnessed full half a dozen flitting from 
the smal! room to the small porch, and back again. 

At length her anxiety was rewarded by the ap- 
pearance of a tall, muscular young man who, com- 
ing in an opposite path, ta the one she was watching, 
had nearly gained her side before she discovered him. 

* Jamie!” she cried, ranning forward to meet him, 
“T thought you were never coming!” 

‘* Why,” in some surprise; ‘‘I am not fifteen min- 
utes behind time.” 

‘* But I wanted you to come real early!” 

‘* And I wanted to come sooner than I could get 
away—I’ve been hungry as a bear for the last hour.” 

Mrs. Annie did not want to hear this; she would 
greatly have preferred his asking, ‘‘Why were you 
in such a hurry to have me come to-night?” but as 
he did not like a wise little wife, she led the way into 
the snug kitchen, where a substantial supper was 
spread for two, and waited till his appetite was ap- 
peased and evening pipe was lighted before saying a 
single word of the subject which was engrossing her 
mind. Then she came out into the back stoop, and 
sitting down on a rude stool by his side, stole her 
hand into his, and said: 

“ Jamie.” 

“ What!” 

He was thinking very busily, about a new system 
of drainage, or he never would have answered her so 
abruptly, for this little wife was the very apple of his 
eye. 

An impatient tug at the big brown fingers arrested 
his attention. 

* You’re thinking of some bothering old farm busi- 
ness—O dear!” 

*So I was,” acknowledged the young farmer, 
penitently, “but I wont any more. What was it 
you said, dearie?” 

The little woman nestled up nearer to him. 

* You know, Mudge”—she always called him 
Mudge when she had a favor to win—“ when we 
were talking about a piano in the spring, you said 
you didn’t see how we could possibly have one before 
another year?” 


L “ Yes.” 
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** But if I could get one all myself, you’d be willing, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“T should be a beggarly fellow if I wasn’t! but how 
in the world could you get a piano, girlie?” 

‘* Well!” She hesitated, as if not quite certain 
what to say next. 

‘* Well?” repeated her husband, interrogatively. 

‘** I’ve had a chance to let our spare chamber to- 
day—to take a boarder.” 

The strong, toil-stained fingers closed tight over 
the little, soft ones. . 

‘1 don’t want you taking boarders, dearie; you’ve 
work enough to do, now.” 

**O, but Jamie, it wouldn’t give me so very much 
more to do, and we should get twelve dollars a week 
for it.” 

Twelve dollars a week for board in rustic Glenham 
was an unheard-of price, and Jamie whistled. 

“It must be a pretty rich woman to give that 
much down here,” said he. 

“It isn’ta woman at all, Jamie; it’s a gentleman.” 

‘¢ An old gentleman?” 

‘Well, yes—pretty old. I guess he’s over thirty.” 

Annie had just entered her eighteenth year, and 
thirty seemed “ pretty old ” to her. 

** Where is he from?” 

“New York city.” 

‘“‘Wedon’t want him. City folks like that and we 
aint the kind of stuff to mix together.” 

The little woman dropped her head upon his knee, 
and began to cry. 

James Douglass was distressed. In the two years 
that she had been his wife, he had never seen a tear 
in her eyes before, and he fell to soothing her as 
though her life depended on it. 

** Why, Annie; why, little girl, is your heart so set 
on it as that?” cried he. 

** Yes it is!” declared Annie, like a grieved child. 

“ Well, then. I wont cross you. Only don’t cry 
80, darling, and you shall do whatever you like!” 
said the big-hearted fellow. And was made happy 
beyond expression when the pretty tace, all drench- 
ed in tears, was lifted from its resting-place, to show 
a smile parting the full crimson lips, while a pair of 
soft arms drew his cheek down to her own, and a 
happy voice assured him over and over again, that in 
all the world there was not another husband one 
half so good as her “ dear, darling, precious, blessed 
Jamie!” 

This was Monday night. Daoring the next two 
days Annie was busy as a bee putting her house in 
order, and Thursday evening found every arrange- 
ment completed and herself standing in her accus- 
tomed place in the porch, waiting the approach of 
her husband. 

Without a word from her, Jamie divined the news 
she had to tell. 

“Well, little girl,” he said, in his bluff, hearty 
tones, “‘ he’s come, has he?” 

“Sh!” remonstrated Annie. ‘Yes; he’s here, 
and I want you to come into the kitchen and make 
yourself just as tidy as you can.” 

** I'll do just like I would if we two were alone, and 
no more!”’ assented Jamie, stoutly. ‘‘That person 
doesn’t live that I’d sooner be decent before than my 
own wife, and if he did, you may be sure it wouldn’t 
be any smirking, dandy city chap!” 

“© Jamie!” said his wife, hastily; “he isn’t a 
dandy, I’m sure; and he doesn’t appear like any city 
chap J ever heard of.” 

An opinion which Jamie was fain to adopt before 
he had been an hour in the new boarder’s society. 
He had looked for a moneyed fop, made up of broad- 
cloth, jewelry, airs and ignorance; he found a tall, 
well-developed man, with a pair of shoulders that 
would almost match his own, and a grave, kind face 
rather plain in repose, attired in an unostentatious 
suit of some dark summer fabric, and wearing, be- 
sides, such ornaments as were essential to his com- 
fort, only a simple ring upon his left hand—a signet 
of the most curious and costly description. “A fel- 
low that might be a parson,” thought Jamie, at the 
first glance; nor did he ever see reason to revoke 
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this jndgment, either on the first or last day of the 
gentleman’s stay with them. 

He was quite ready to speak of himself—this Mr. 
Guy Gwynne; not egotistically, but in a free, frank 
way, likeliest of all to attract the honest souls with 
whom he had to deal. 

Rehearsing the conversation after he had left 
them that evening, Annie and Jamie gathered from 
it that he was the only son of a wealthy city banker, 
educated abroad for the law; that he had come east 
to recruit the health somewhat impaired by a, winter 
of study and severe mental effort, and “‘ meeting with 
this little oasis in the wilderness,” as he phrased it, 
had been so charmed thereby as to forego his pre- 
vious plan of travel, for the purpose of quietly so- 
journing here such time as circumstances might 
admit. 

Circumstances must have been more lenient with 
him than most of hie fellows, or else he had a rare 
faculty of bending them to his will, for long after 
other health and pleasure-seekers had returned to 
their town amusements or their toil, he tarried in 
this charming rural nook, getting great physical 
benefit to himself, and growing daily in the good 
graces of the honest souls with whom he associated. 
The summer roses faded; asters appeared and dis- 
appeared on the yellow hillsides; the gorgeous glory 
of autumn gave place to shorn branches and sullen 
skies, and still he lingered. But when he came down 
to breakfast one morning to find the ground white 
with new-fullen snow, he said reluctantly, between 
thoughtful sips of the little housewife’s excellently- 
made coffee, that he must no longer delay his de- 
parture. And ‘raising his grave blue eyes to the 
trim little figure sitting opposite him, sighed pro- 
foundly. 

Annie had expected to hear this announcement 
every day for the past six weeks, so she was not ip 
the least surprised by it. But when he came into 
the little sitting-room, two hours afterwards, saying 
that the last box was corded, and asking what time 
the afternoon stage left for Dover? she was more 
than surprised, for she had not apprehended so sud- 
den a leave-taking. 

She gave the desired information, without looking 
up, but her voice was unsteady, and Mr. Gwynne was 
sure there were tears in the beautiful brown eyes. 
His own eyes clouded, and his voice took on a tone 
of anxiety, as he said: 

“You are in trouble, I fear; may I know what 
it is?” 

The pretty head drooped lower, and a bright drop 
that would not be restrained, rolled over her flushed 
cheek# 

‘““I—I suppose it is selfishness,” she faltered, 
naively; ‘‘ it has been so pleasant having you here!” 

The gentleman stepped quickly to her side. 

** Me? do you mean to allow me to think,” he cried, 
eagerly, “that all this darling grief is on my un- 
worthy account?” 

She raised her ingenuous face to his—ah! how 
lovely it was in its artless emotion. 

‘It isso quiet here,”’ she said, as if in apology; 
“you can’t think what a delight your society has 
been to us!” 

“ And you will miss me?” 

** Yes, yes! O very, very much!” 

“*My poor child!” 

It was a brief speech, but it bad the desired effect 
—ah! Gay Gwynne was a subtle, ingenious man!— 
it spoke volames to the quick ear of the girl; it told 
her what she had often to!d herself lately, how tame 
this country life was—how incompetent tosupply the 
cravings of a nature like hers! 1t went farther, it 
revealed to her how much more dismal! all this would 
be with him gone out of it; how utterly barren of 
any satisfying good the future stretched before her 
bereft of the voice and smile and the rare, skilled 
hand that had let in the glimpees of a new and such 
a glorious life upon her wistful soul! and as these 
thoughts came crowding thick and fast, almost over- 





whelming her with their force, the telltale face 
went down again, this time into the little brown 
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hands, and she wept with all the abandon of an un- 
schooled child, 

The gentleman drew a step nearer, and laid a 
white palm caressingly upon the bowed head. 

** Dear child, dear little Anne!” he said, soothing- 
ly; ‘‘ it were almost better if I had never come here, 
for far more than you can regret me, when we are 
separated, shall I mourn you, my little peerless pan- 
sie of all the world!” 

She stayed her tears at that name, and sat erect. 

** Have you taken the books you loaned me?” 

**T have not.” 

**How heedless in me not to remember! but I 
didn’t think you would pack so soon. I will get them 
now.” 

But the white hand restrained her. 

“ Leave them as they are,” he said, with gentle 
authority, “ just where we last used them.” 

** But you will want them.” 

** If I do, I will return for them.” 

**You will return?” she repeated, with uncon- 
scious eagerness, again lifting her tearful eyes to his, 
** will you? will you ever come back here again?” 

He gazed at her a moment in silence, a soft flush 
rising and spreading itself over his pale face, his blue 
eyes glowing like two stars; then he bent forward 
and left a light kiss upon her girlish brow, saying, 
in a hushed voice, as though speaking more to him- 
self than her: 

‘Nothing human should keep me away after this! 
When the first bud opens on your favorite sweet- 
brier, petite mignonne, set me a chair at your tea-ta- 
ble, for I shall be sure to want it.” And with an- 
other kiss, a trifle more demonstrative than the first, 
he turned and left her. 

The innocent girl (for she was notning more) took 
both promise and caress as a shy child might have 


moody meditation before the fire in his tiny room in 
the eaves, her sweet voice stole up to him clear and 
untroubled as ever, as she sang some simple song of 
the day over her homely household task. 

The young mau drew himself up into a listening 
attitude, the cloud upon his wide brow darkening, 
his thin lips closing one upon the other till not tue 
faintest thread of their vivid crimson was visible. 

“My darling! my wee humming-bird in a juck- 
daw’s nest!” he muttered, in a tone which be would 
hardly have used to her in those days, and fell back 
again into a deep reverie, from which even the ten- 
der strains of ‘‘ Annie Laurie” failed to rouse him. 

The snow fell heavy and often that winter, and the 
cold was intense. Travel was almost suspended, 
save by those willing to put up with the primitive 
sled and oxen so out of vogue in this progressive age, 
or sacrifice an ear or finger to the cruel frost, and 
for weeks together even postal communication was 
among the mighty array of ** had beens.” 

To no one in Glenbam was the season more tedious 
than to Annie Douglass. Debarred from visiting her 
rustic friends, or receiving them in her own home; 
left by Jamie’s absence alone during the greater part 
of each day, she had little, beyond her smal! house- 
hold cares to amuse her, save her own thoughts and 
it is an indisputable fact, that too much reflection is 
almost worse than too little. 

When I say that she was without society, 1 except 
the books left ber by her new friend. These were 
her daily companions and exceeding delight—a de- 
light greatly marred by having no kindred mind to 
share their riches with her. At first she tried to en- 
gage her farmer husband in this recreation, but, al- 
though he made a rea) effort to be pleased with what 
seemed to be such a pleasure to her, the attempt 
proved a most disbeartening failure. Wordeworth in- 
terested him far leas than old Robert Thomas; Burns 
was a Greek to him, and Tennyson and Scott no bet- 
ter, and at last poor Annie abandoned an undertak- 
ing which seemed worse than useless, and tried to 
find solace in ber own glowing fancies. But the dict 
was not good for her, and when the anemones came, 
nearly a month later than usual, they found her 
cheeks almost as white and weary as their own. 





done, and an hour later, as Guy Gwynne sat in - 
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* “ T have loved you so, and I thought you loved me! 
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Her care of the lafge sweet-brier that shaded her 
sitting-room window was almost pitiful to see. She 
tended it, she watched it, with a woman’s most ex- 
quisite tenderness, but it was very slow to reward 
her wistfal hands and eyes. 

**It will never blossom!” she cried, one afternoon, 
when she was more weak and lonely than usual, and 
the fulfilment of her wish seemed to be as far as 
ever away; and even while she spoke, she heard the 
gate of her miniature garden unlatch, a firm, famil- 
iar step in the little entry, and before she could rise 
or think, the door opened, and there stood her cher- 
ished hero, more grave, more grand, more dear than 
ever before. 

The work slid from her nerveless fingers, and the 
slight color that had stained her face drifted out, 
leaving it pallid to the very lips. 

** Anne, Anne! are you ill?” 

He was bending over her; he had both brown 
hands gathered close in his warm palms; a look of 
terror was in his keen blue eyes, his voice, usually 
80 carefully modulated, high and sharp with emo- 
tion. 

She shook her head; speak she could not. 

** What is it, then? Anne! what has changed you 
80?” 

She looked at him with eager eyes; she put ap her 
cold hand, and timidly touched his cheek; when she 
found it was himself and not an illusory form, her 
pure face brightened into its old rare smile. 

te You have come back,’’ she murmured, in tones of 
deep delight, ‘“‘ you have come back!” And sat and 
gaze upon him, as though all strength and healing 
to body and soul lay in that welcome sight. 

Guy Gwynne bent forward till his cheek rested up- 
on her shining hair. 

“ You have missed me, Pansie?”’ . 

** So much, you cannot think how much!” 

** Yes; for 1can measure your want by my own! 
Iam in advance of my promise—the sweet-brier is 
not in blossom yet?”’ 

“Tt is not evn in bud.” 

**It is late; Jcould never be that with you.” 

She heard the words, and the emphasis thereon, 
but they had only surface meaning to her. That 
they were more than the utterance of honorable in- 
terest she did not dream. Her friend, her brother 
had returned; she was glad he had come—glad he 
was please'i to be there; that there was wrong in her 
vttachment, she did not once suspect, and she would 
almost as son have doubted the saints in glory as 
this calm, giited man, who had drifted like a fairy 
bicesing into her calm and hitherto quiet life. 

The little family fell easily back into their last sum- 
mer’s habits, and in a week’s time the intervening 
winter seemed like a long, dreary dream to the now 
happy Annie. 

The first cloud arose in her sky on the very day 
the petted sweet-brier opened its earliest blossom to 
an unclouded sky. She had been out in the South 
Woods for evergreens, and was taking a short cut 

home by a somewhat unfrequented path, when she 
was suddenly startled out of a delicious waking 
dream by the sound of approaching voices. 

**But O! it is so hard—so hard!’’ were the first 
words she distinguished, uttered in female tones not 
unfamiliar to her, but so changed by emotion that 
she was quite unable to decide whose they could be. 

A short reply in a man’s voice followed, so low she 
could neither hear nor recognize it. 

*O Guy, Guy!” the first speaker then cried out, 


How eould you have the heart to thus deceive one 
who had such utter trust in you—how could you?” 

An abrupt turn in the path here brought the two 
into fall view, and in them Annie at once recognized 
her boarder and Margery Dill, the only surviving 
child of a widow living in an adjacent village; a 
young girlin humble life, but of lovely person, and 
exceedingly well spoken of by her neighbors. 

Vexed and confused by what she had heard, Annie’s 
impulse was to leave them without being discovered, 
but an incautious step betrayed her. 

The young girl looked up, ard, with a startled 
scream, springing into the friendly thicket was speed- 
ily lost to view. Guy Gwynne made an instant’s halt, 
then came forward, and, as if nothing had happened, 
offered to relieve his pretty hostess of her burden. 

But Annie hastily repulsed his courteous proposal. 

He walked on by her side for some distance, with- 
out asking permission; then he broke a most uncom- 
fortable silence by saying: 

* You are annoyed with me, Anne?” 

Annie colored crimson—the most ingenious assent 
she could possibly have contrived. 

“And I am grieved to the last degree! 
have you heard?” 

Enough!” cried the impulsive girl, shortly. 

** You heard this young lady say that I had deceiv- 
ed her, perhaps?” 

‘6 Yes.” 

*‘ And you believed it!” 

* You didn’t deny it !” in sharp scorn. 

* Did I have time?” 

Annie considered a moment. 

“No,” she replied, more temperately, ‘‘you did 
not.” 

“ Pansie, little Pansie, do you think I could do so 
cruel a thing?” 

The question compelled her to lift her eyes to his 
face—a seemingly frank, kind face, with just now a 
shade of deep sorrow on it. The sight softened, as 

he meant it should, her tender, guileless heart. 

** No, 1 shouldn’t!”’ she admitted, ‘‘ but what made 

Margery Dill say so? She is a good, trathful girl.” 


What 


**T suppose they do.”’ 

“Then can’t you imagine how this young lady may 
havejdone so? how, having done me the honor to 
conceive a tender sentiment for me,” he spoke with 
an air of modest self-depreciation too perfect tor por- 
trayal in words, ‘she might have construed the most 
common civilities into significant attentions, and, 
finding finally that her hopes had deluded her, re- 
proach me with deceit,as you havejust heard her do?” 
“IT don’t know,” replied Annie, doubtfully, “ Z 
shouldn’t!”” 

** You! O Anne! to place yourself in comparison 
with her—you one little peerless woman of all the 
world!” : 

It was absolute flattery without question, but 80 
artfully veiled that the little creature by his side 
who had never before known a more dangerous com- 
panion than a bird or a flower, accepted it as simple 
truth, or as his idea of truth, and a pleased smile 
dimpled her glowing cheek, it was such delight to 
her to be praised by him! 

**T am very glad!” she cried, impetuously, “ very 
glad, very glad!” as though there were sweetness in 
the repetition. 

** Glad of what, little one?” 

‘* Why—why—” she hesitated. ‘“‘ I mean,’’she con- 
tinued, an embarrassed momentary pause, choosing 
her words with extreme care, “‘I am glad you told 
me just bow it was. It would hurt me so to think 
that you were false or wicked, as I did at first—O, 
forgive me! but I wasso unkind as to believe that 
at tirst, and to almost hate you for it!’ 

Her companion halted, and laid a detaining hand 
on her arm. 

**Child!’’ he cried, in the voice of one in deep grief, 
**] may not be altogether worthy of your pure confi- 
dence, but do you know how hard your distrust is to 
bear? another’s I might endure, but yours—” 

** But I don’t distrust you—I told you I didn’t! I 
only told you 1 felt in the beginning—just at the 
very first, youknow, O dear, O dear, how you have 
mistaken me! Indeed, Mr. Gwynne—dear Mr. 
Gwynne, I do believe in you with all my heart!” 
And she looked it as fully as, the carefully gather- 
ed evergreens lying in a heap at her feet, she stood, 
with both hands clinging to his arm in her great 
eagerness, and the lovely brown eyes fixed beseech- 
ingly upon his accusing face. 

They had advanced in their walk to a large cleared 
space, skirted on the left by a heavy growth of tim- 
ber. At this juncture, a sharp, peculiar sound di- 
verted their attention, and Annie gave a little shriek, 
for she could have sworn she saw a face peering out 
on them from the dense underbrush; a face dark 
and evil, that might have belonged to either a man 
or @ woman, and which disappeared as suddenly as 
it had come. 

The gentleman attempted to reassure her. 

‘It is nothing extraordinary,” he said, tranquilly, 
** at most only some harmless insect or reptile, sound- 
ing the note of annoyance or fear.” 

But the words had scarcely left his lips, when a 
loud report woke all the echoes of the grand old for- 
est, and a bullet sped towards them, narrowly miss- 
ing the woman’s uplifted brow. 

With an angry imprecation, Guy Gwynne sprang 
into the thicket. He was absent some seconds, re- 
turning finally, flushed and unsuccessful, to his 
trembling charge, who still stood terror-bound to 
the spot where he had left her. 

The spectacle of her pallid face diverted his wrath. 

**You poor child!” he cried, remorsefully, ‘‘ to 
think I should have been so reckless as to leave 
you—” . 

She interrupted him with a shrill scream. 

His eye followed hers to his left arm. It hung 
disabled by his side, the sleeve stained from shoulder 
to wrist with blood. 

He hastened to assuage her womanly fears. 

*Ton’t let that distress you, dear Anne;” he said 
lightly; ‘* it is not half as bad as it looks to be.”’ 

And throwing his uninjured arm about ber waist, 
he gave her the support home which did not come 
amiss to limbs rendered almost useless by excitement 
and fright. 

But, spite of his great show of stoicism, he had 
barely reached the cottage parlor when he fell.to the 
floor in a deathlike swoon, and the village doctor, 
who was summoned and came without delay, with 
the stereotyped medical ‘‘ shake of the head,” pro- 
nounced his wound most serious, if not a decidedly 
dangerous one. 

Dr. Bowen proposed to bring up a nurse skilled in 
such cases from the village, but the plan was received 

with such a dissatisfied face by the party most inter- 
ested, that Annie Douglass timidly suggested assum- 
ing this important office herself; which she did, and 
filled so acceptably that her appreciative patient be- 
came tirmly persuaded it was decidedly worth one’s 
while to be shot, under some circumstances! 

He made the most of his accident, but at that, he 
could not find excuse. for keeping his chamber be- 
yond three weeks, and an evening early in the mid- 
summer month found him once more occupying his 
accustomed seat at the tea-table. 

James Douglass came in to supper that night, 
looking unaccountably disturbed; but a sight of the 
invalid brightened his honest face into a broad smile. 

‘Well, well sir,” he cried, heartily, “this is a 
cheering—” 

But his wife who had noticed his unwonted ex- 
pression on entering, interrupted him anxiously: 

** James, what has happened to make you look so 
white and strange?”’ 

The pleased smile vanished as quickly as it had 





* Do good people never make mistakes ?”’ 


“The very awfullest thing that ever you heard!” 
he said, shuddering from head to foot. ‘ The Wid- 
ow Dill’s girl Margery was found drownded this af- 
ternoon, in the pond just above Seth Loomises saw- 
mill!” 

*‘ Awful indeed! what could have led her to it? I 
have seen her often in my trips to the village—a 
pretty, happy-looking girl, the very last one, appa- 
rently, to commit so desperate a deed.” 

It was Guy Gwynne who spoke, in tones not un- 
like those which any person might have employed in 
speaking of such a tragedy. 

Annie tixed a searching glance upon him, to see if 
there were any difference between the voice and 
feature, but was unable to discover the least, and in 
distressing doubt, turned away to listen to Jamie’s 
reply. 

“No,” he was saying; “‘ nobody can imagine what 
possessed her to do such a thing—not even her own 
mother. She left home yesterday morning pretend- 
ing that she was going to spend the day with her 
cousin, but not coming back last night nor this morn- 
ing neither, the widow got scared, and sent some 
folks out at ten o’clock to hunt her up. They didn’t 
find her till nigh four this afternoon, and Jake Star- 
gis says the body looks as though it had laid in the 
water allof twenty-four hours. She was a good girl, 
Margery was, aud as pretty a one as could be found 
in the whole State; happy, too, she always seemed, 
as you say, chipper as a bird in spring, poor Maggie! 
She couldn’t have had no cause to take herown life— 
@ merry young thing like her! no more had she an 
enemy in the world, that J ever knew of. It’s puz- 
zling—puzzling enough! *Taint like it is sv, but if 
there has been foul play,” he continued, excitedly, 
‘all 1 hope is that whoever is at the bottom of it will 
swing for it, and I wouldn’t want no better chance 
than to be hangman! I could do it with a will!” 

His wife’s heart seemed to her to quite cease beat- 
ing, while she waited for the response to this angry 
‘speech. 

1t came full as readily as before. 

* Your indignation does you credit, and is but nat- 
ura]. Even execution is small punishment for such 
an atrocious crime!” 

Still not a touch of nervousness in the clear, well- 
bred tones; not a shade of disquietude on the 
thoughtful countenance. Could guilt lurk beneath 
so fair an exterior? 

Annie promptly decided in the negative, and pass- 
ed half the night tormenting herself with the keen- 
est self-reproaches, for her short-lived distrust of 
one whose look and speech had proven him a man 80 
tar above suspicion. 

But this was not the only marked event of the 
week. The other, and scarcely less tragical, occurred 
the second evening following. 

Mr. Douglass had gone to an agricultural meeting 
in the village, leaving his wife and guest to en- 
tertain each other. 

A chilly storm, not uncommon in eastern latitudes 
even in summer, having set in, Annie had kindled a 
tire in the old-fashioned fireplace, drawn a lounge 
up within pleasant distance of the singing maple 
sticks, and, having shaken up the pillows, and pre- 
parcd his prescribed draught, had seated herself on 
a low stool by the invalid’s side, to while away the 
hour with book or chat. 

He chose that mournful old verse story, “The 
Prisoner of Chillon.” Falling from her sweet lips, 
in earnest yet unaffected tones, it was doubly thrill- 
ing; and the convalescent lay looking at her through 
half-closed eyes, thinking what a picture she made, 
with the firelight gilding the rose on her cheek, and 
casting a halo of refined gold round her bowed head, 
and building many a bold bright air-castle there- 
from, when the pretty reader came to an abrupt 
pause. 

Absorbed as she had been in the pathetic history 
before her, she was not so much so as to become in- 
sensible to any occurrence foreign to the place or 
hour, and her quick ear had just caught a low, muf- 
fled sound, like the drawing of a heavy wood chair 

over an uncarpeted floor. 

Her companion, who had observed nothing unu- 
sual, opened his eyes in surprise at her sudden stop. 

** Are you tired, little Pansie?” 

‘*No; but what was that noise?” 

**T heard nothing. You are nervous, child, and 
small wonder, after all you have had to make you 
8o.”’ 

The little nurse made no reply, but sat for a few 
seconds listening intently; then, asshe heard noth- 
ing further, she resumed her reading. 

But she had not advanced a dozen lines before she 
paused again. The flame of the small spirit-lamp 
which lighted her page, was flaring unsteadily, and 
she felt a strong current of outer air blowing full up- 
on her. Hastily lifting her eyes, the first object they 
encountered was the window directly opposite which 
she sat. It was wide open; tle curtains slightly 
apart, and in the narrow aperture she caught a mo- 
mentary glance of the menacing face that had given 
her such a fright, a month before, in the South 
Woods. 

With acry of terror, she slid from her seat to the 
floor, just as the bullet whistled through the space 
which her head had occupied the instant before, 
burying itself in the opposite wall. 

Quicker than thought, Guy Gwynne was on his 
feet, had snatched from his pocket the revolver 
which was his constant companion, and, taking aim 
at the spot where the face had appeared, fired. 

A loud, jeering laugh, evidently from some one 
beating a hasty retreat, answered the volley. 





a@ppeared. 


The sound, plainly a taunting challenge, infuriated 


him, and he was rushing from the room, in pursuit 
of the fugitive, when Annie mastered strength to 
spring to his side. 

“O don’t—don’t!” she gasped. 
come back alive, if you got’? 

He turned to urge his purpose, but something 
which he saw in her face restrained him. =~ 

‘* My darling!” He caught her slight form in his 
arms, and carryizg her to the lounge, sat down; 
seating her by his side, and still keeping that strong 
clasp about her. ‘My darling, I came within a 
a thought of losing you! if I had—’’ 

The abrupt pause was far more suggestive than 
words. 

Annie shuddered; she had not yet come to the 
point where death is sweet. 

** Who could want to hurt me?” she asked, in sore 
amazement. 

* Anne,” her companion had paid no attention to 
what she was saying. ‘“ Anne, if 1 stay here you will 
be murdered; if I go away, and go alone, I shall be 
of all men the most r serable! I must go, and you 
must go with me!” 

The face against bis shoulder had been pale enough 
before, but it grew utterly white and scared under 
his vehement words. He saw it, and divining the 
cause, softened magically into one of those tender 
moods, 80 beguiling, because so rare in a deep, reti- 
cent nature like his. ° 

‘*Little Pansie,”’ he breathed, so softly that no 
other ear could have heard, had janother been pres- 
ent, caressing her warm cheek the while, with his 
warm, mesmeric fingers, ‘‘ you love me?” 

Love! if he had said worship, it would have been 
no exaggeration of the feeling that had been grow- 
ing up in her trusting young heart this last month 
towards him! 

“You could hardly be bappy here without me? 
Speak, and tell me if you could.” 

It was pitiful to see the effort she made to obey 
him; in vain. Her lips parted; no sound came from 
them, but the look that flew into her bloodless face 
—the look of wild, despairing misery—was an an- 
ewer more effective than the craftest tongue could 
have executed. 

He stooped and kissed the poor, pathetic face—not 
once, not twice alone; not quietly or carelessly, but 
over and over again, till the quivering mouth, the 
waxen cheeks and even the colorless brow glowed 
with a vermeil bloom, kindled by the ardor of his 
delicate caresses. 

“ Little Pansie, little Pansie! love—darling—pearl 
of women!” he murmured, passionately, “ you do 
love me, and you will do as I shall bid you!” 

But the battle was not won even then—so reluc- 
tantly do the good angels yield up any soul divinely 
committed to their holy care. Many and many an 
hour of'cruel conflict followed, in which the erring wo- 
man resolved to die; resolved (fate to which death is 
bliss) to even live through all the years stretching 
between that and her grave, bereft of love, joy, hope, 
everything that renders life alluring, rather than suc- 
cumb to temptation, which would make her—what? 
She shuddered, and dared not think what! 

But her lover was near her in all these moods, and 
the result is what is, alas, too often the case. By 
what sophistry he gained her assent to his nefarious 
schemes I need not here repeat; it is sufficient for 
me to say that he did gain it, and a lovely afternoon, 
late in the summer, found her waiting at the rendez- 
vous which he had appointed, ready to follow him to 
the enda of the earth, should that be his pleasure. 

He was to be at this place at sunset, with a swift 
horse, and convey her to the nearest railway station, 
trusting to fortune to escape detection on the way; 
here they were to take the evening exprees West, 
and by another day at this hour, she would be far 
away from the little world ‘in which she had hitherto 
moved. 

It was a solitary place enough in which she waited, 
being the entrance to a tract of woodland, and as she 
sat, or rather crouched upon the cool green moss 
among the shadows of stately beech and sturdy ma- 
ple, hearing nothing beyonaG an occasional bird song, 
or the crackling cf a twig, as some frisky equirrel 
bounded from leafy bough to bough, she hadi little to 
divert her, save her own tumultuousthoughts. And 
momory was exceeding busy with her heart. In 
that brief interval, every event of the past rolled up 
in solemn procession before her mental vision. Oc- 
currences of her youth, so slight they had been for- 
gotten till this hour; recollections of her childhood, 
the wonderful tales she had heard, the siaple songs 
she had learned on her mother’s knee, all came back 
to her now, as fresh and real as thuugh they had 
been of the “‘ used yesterday.” 

Atthe thought of her mother, she involuntarily 
lifted her eyes, almost expecting to see that sainted 
face looking down accusingly from on high. But not 
a hand’s breadth of blue was visible; the dense foliage, 
that would perish with its season, shut out the 
whole mighty heavens from her shrinking gaze! 
“ Nothing but leaves!” Was itan omen? She shud- 
dered, and dropping her head, fell back into the old 
train of disturbing thought. 

Thus passed another hour. It was now consider- 
ably past sunset. Roused by the deepening shadows, 
Annie rose from her cramped position, and peered 
eagerly about, a vague fear stirring her heart, asshe 
saw the lateness of the hour, and found herself still 
alone. As she stood thus, in uncertainty what course 
to pursue next, she heard the welcome sound of ap- 

proaching footsteps; they could have but one mean- 
ing to her, and asmile of int relief chased the 
anxiety from her face, as she started forward to 
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But the form which had by this time made its way 
into her view, was not the one she expected, nor in- 
deed a masculine turm at all, but that of a woman, 
somewhat above the ordinary height; and in the 
glance which told her this, Annie saw what froze the 
smile on her lips, and turned her rejoicing into dead- 
ly fear, for ia that pale olive face she recognized the 
one which she had seen to her grief on two previous 
occasions. 

The stranger observed this sudden terror, and an 
expression of unutterable disdain swept into her bold 
black eyes. 

“Now you think I am going to kill you!” she cried, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Bah! what a little fool to fear death! 
Suppose I should do it?” And she came a step 
nearer. 

Annie recoiled. Even now death presented an un- 
inviting aspect to her. 

The girl laughed—a low, grating laugh, disclosing 
a double row of teeth, which, in spite of {their per- 
fection—and they were white and even as strung 
pearls—increased rather than diminished the fierce 
expression on her clearly chiselled-features. 

‘*See here, you little moon-face,” she continued, 
in the same contemptuous tone, ‘I am not going to 
hurt a hair of your little baby head unless you pro- 
voke me to it. I come rather to do good than hurt, 
though I haven’t any particular reason to want to 
do you good either, except that you are such a sil y 
little mouse, not worth minding anyway! You are 
to keep tryst with our lover?” 

6 Ours ?”” 

‘* Exactly! yours, and that poor feckless baubee 
that put her white life out in the pond a month ago, 
and mine. You suspected her, but never me, did 
you? LIkept out of your sight, saving those two 
times—you remember them? (he said I was up to 
shooting you, likely, but ’twasn’t s0; my aim was 
bad—that was it!) And he never told you anything 
about me, I’ll be bound! Yousee I’m nobody—not 
worth talking about; only a friendless Bohemian, 
whose poor face struck his cruel fancy; the petted 
plaything of an idle hour, cast aside when the ca- 
price left him, just as he would discard a spaniel 
that had wearied him, or a tattered glove. I was like 
a spaniel in one thing—ZJ followed my master—ha, ha, 
ha! It was close work some times; he led me a 
pretty tough chase, but J followed. I have played 
Shadow to his Substance this many a month and 
long! And just so, but for me, this creature, with 
an angel’s face but a devil’s heart, would have treat- 
ed youin theend. You are waiting here to-night, 
to fly with him from a life which he has made hate- 
fal to you (it suited you well enough before, didn’t 
it?) —to pleasures which no tongue could picture bet- 
ter than his; so I once waited —waited till the little 
young moon was gone, till the stars were gone, till 
the darkness was gone—but he did not come; he 
never came of his own will to keep tryst with me 
any more, he was tired of me, you see! And he 
wont come to you—though he couldn’t come now 
very well, I must own!” she added, with another 
hateful laugh. 

“ What do you mean?” screamed Annie. “ What 
—what—” But her palsied tongue refused to utter 
another word. 

The stranger held up something long and slender. 

** Do you see that?” 

Mechanically Annie bent forward and strained her 
eyes towards it; it was a large clasp-knife of curious 
pattern, and, in spite of the gathering gloom, she 
saw that the supple blade was stained from point to 
hilt with undried blood. 

** He is dead,” she shrieked, “‘ and it was you who 
killed him!” 

** Well,” retorted the girl, with grim complacence, 
‘‘and if I did, did he not richly deserve it? have I 
not done the world a service that merits its everlast- 
ing gratitude? Mad he not wrecked hearts enougb, 
that I should let him live to goon with his devilish 
work? Now look you, you little pluckless kid—” 
But she stopped, seeing that her words were heard 
only by the bats or owls. 

Overcome by terror and distress, Annie had sunk 
to the ground and lay oblivious of everything that 
was transpiring about her. 

The fiéry Bohemian gave her a slight tap with her 
gayly-booted foot. 

“Ah, bah!’’ she cried, contemptuously, ‘ what 
poor-spirited things these cake and book-crammed 
creatures are!” Nevertheless, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, she stooped down, and carefully raising 
the slight f»rm of her insensible rival bore it swiftly 
away in her strong, pliant arms. 

When Annie awoke from her deathlike trance, it 
was to find herself lying on the lounge in her own 
little parlor. A lamp was burning dimly, and she 
was covered with a heavy blanket shawl, but, lifting 
her head feebly, she discovered that she was alone. 
How she came there, or what hour of the night it 
was, she had not the faintest idea. 

While she was trying to collect her scattered 
senses, she heard a door open and her husband’s 
voice calling her, as he groped his way through the 
darkened entry. Stunned ard ill as she felt, she 
was conscious of a strange element in his voice, and, 
making a mighty effort, faintly answered him. 

He came at once into the room, hastening his steps 
as he saw her position. 

“‘ Why, girlie,” he said, anxiously, “are you sick? 
has anybody been here with the news so soon?” 

“ What news?” 

“About Mr. Guy—our Mr. Guy; he was found 
down to the Four Corners an hour or 80 ago, with a 
dozen gashes round his heart—stone dead! I never 
did hear anything like it!” And he stopped to wipe 


away the perspiration which stood in great drops all 
over his horror-blanched face. “I thought for a 
minute | was going off myself after they first told me 
about it!’ 

His wife struggled to a sitting position. 

“Yes; I heard,” she said, drearily. 

‘It’s no wonder, then, to see you looking this way, 
for a shamefaller thing never was done! Mr. Guy— 
our Mr. Guy, such a fine, brave, honest gentleman 
as he was—’’ ° 

A hand like ice, laid heavily upon his lips, prevented 
further words, 

“Don’t!” shrieked Annie, wildly. “ Jamie, Ja- 
mie, don't!” 

“Why, girlie,” said her husband, forgetting;every- 
thing else in his amazement at her strange cond uct, 
‘* what is the matter with you?” 

‘‘I—I want—I must tell you something!” 

‘* Well; so you shall, but not with that white face; 
wait till I can get a glass of wine, or something, to 
hearten you up a bit.” 

‘*No—no; I must tell you now!” 

“Well; if you must, all right; only get over it as 
quick as you can, for you don’t look able to wink.” 
Ang he would have thrown his arm about her and 
made her lie against his breast, but she repulsed 
him. 

“Not yet—wait till you have heard me first!” 
Then, in a hard, dry monotone, she told him all the 
story of her temptation and her wrong; sparing her- 
self nothing—withholding no detail, however trifling 
or painfal, which had any bearing upon the shameful 
subject. 

He listened to her in breathless silence, only his 
blanching face and working fingers betraying the ef- 
fect which the cruel tale had upon him. And when 
she had finished he was still speechless. 

‘* Jamie,’ moaned the wretched woman, wrought 
almost to madness by the dreadful stillness, “ you 
hate me!’’ 

** No—not you!” 

‘I will go away—far—very far away, where you 
would never be troubled with the sight or hearing 
of me any more.” 

* You love him now?” 

‘* Jamie,” with inexpressible pathos, “ he is dead !” 

The man sat for another while in stony silence; 
then he turned and looked at her. 

** You spoke of leaving me—would you rather? do 
you want to go?” 

** You would not let me stay, after—after this /”’ 

He caught her fiercely into his sinewy arms. 

“Tf you want to stay, Satan himself should not 
tear you from me!” 

Something in his vehement tones inspired the de- 
spairing heart with a ray of hope. 

+ *O Jamie,” she faltered, piteously, “if I were to 
go down on my knees to you fur it, you could not— 
could not—/orgive me!” 

He strained her to his breast in an almost painful 
embrace; he smoothed her tangled hair, with his 
big brawny hand, as tenderly asa mother could have 
done; he dashed kiss aiter kiss upon her quivering 
lips, her anguished eyes, her cold, white brow. 

“I forgive you without even the asking, my girlie!” 
he cried, passionately, ‘‘only tell me you wont go 
away—only stay and let me hope that perhaps some 
day you will love me as well as you used to do.” 

But his last words fell upon unheeding ears. 
When she had heard the hearty ‘I forgive,” Annie’s 
forced fortitude deserted her, and she again lapsed 
into total unconsciousness. 

Through all of the gorgeous autumn months, even 
to the fall of the leat; while the hue and cry of 
murder!” rang through the land, and the country 
was ransacked far and wide for the assassin (who 
was never found), Annie Douglass lay upon a bed in 
her darkened parlor, wrestling with the demon of 
disease. 

She did not die, though the peril was imminent 
and the contest long. She lived through that and 
through many subsequent vicissitudes, to lighten 
many a burdened spirit, and especially to bless the 
fond and faithful heart that had forgiven so cruel an 
injury for love for her. But, notwithstanding his 
never-failing care of her, and notwithstanding her 
own heroic effurts at retrievement, she never became 
again what she had once been. Her love for the 
guilty dead she overcame; her indifference towards 
the noble living she nursed into gentle affection, but 
the old delicious something that, wher you Jooked at 
her, reminded you of a bird, and a rose, and all sorts 
cf fresh, sweet, winning things together, vanished 
from her face and voice on that terrible August 
night, to return no more. A true, kind, tender wo- 
man she lived and died—but a@ woman with a shad- 
ow on her life and on her soul, which was never lift- 
ed till death touched it. 

You object to this story, perhaps, that it is not a 
pleasant one? How are many of the stories of life? 
There is in these pages little romance, I admit, but 
much truth. I have not written them to add one 
flower to the precipice towards which runaway feet 
tend, or one allurement to the pit which mischiev- 
ous hands have digged; but if they do no more than 
awaken one conscience to its error, or startle another 
to its guilt, they will not have been sent forth in 
vain. 

To instruct, or even to warn, is better than to 
amuse. 





A remarkable closeness of ‘‘ corroborative ’’ testi- 
mony is sometimes cf very little value. You would 
not believe a man any the more because he spoke to 





you in a cavern which echoed every word he uttered. 
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THE OLD LADY’S STORIES. 
LOIS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


RUFUS was my favorite brother. He always seemed 
nearer to me than the others. Somehow we suited 
each other better. He was next the oldest, and a 
year younger than Seth Barstow, who was twenty- 
two the year I was sixteen. Lucindy got engaged 
that year, too. 

Well, after Lucindy settled to marry, I had spells 
of feeling lonesome. You see Lucindy and I, being 
near of an age, had been mates at home, though she 
had other associates, and I never had any. My sis- 
ter Malvina, whom we called Mally, was only a child, 
scarce eleven, and couldn’t take Lucindy’s place to 
me. She, Lucindy, was fall of plans about her new 
home, and though I helped her do her spinning and 
sewing, I couldn’t be as interested in the new farm 
and the knollas she was, and I used to think how 
I’d miss her at night, and about the work, and ali 
the time, until I felt real sad. And I think it was 
feeling sort of sad and lonesome that drew me to- 
wards Lois Reynolds. 

Now the Reynolds had come to Three Farms about 
four years before. There was only Mr. Reynolds and 
his wife and child. Lois was a womanly little thing, 
about twelve, then. Her mother was a large, florid, 
healthy-looking woman, always complaining of 
headache; and Mr. Reynolds was a pleasant, hearty- 
looking man as ever I saw. They got along very 
nicely with their farm; had it pretty well cleared, 
and a good house built, when Lois’s father took a 
fever and died. ; 

Lois was little more than fifteen, but everybody 
was surprised at that girl. She went right on with 
the farm-work alone. You see she’d been a sort of 
companion to her father—kept his accounts, and lis- 
tened to his plans, so she knew just what was to be 
done. She hired a half-grown, free colored boy, and 
treated him well, and he did well by her. Then she 
hired other help as she needed it. Her father left 
some money, 80 she had something to go on, and she 
had land drained and cleared, and crops planted, and 
harvests gathered, as regularly as anybody. I al- 
ways liked her little bright face, under its blue sun- 
bonnet, when she came over, in the spring, to get 
Amos or Rufus to do some planting for her; and they 
always went, for everybody liked her and was will- 
ing to help her. As for herself, she had housework 
to do, dairy-work to do, her garden to look after, 
things to send to market by Billy, and everything to 
keep in order and going, and you may guess that she 
didn’t do much visiting, so we seldom saw her un- 
less we went over there. 

Mrs. Reynolds didn’t do much but fret about 
Lois’s working so, She seemed to be clear discour- 
aged, and complained more thar ever of the head- 
ache. I used to think it must be about as hard for 
Lois to have her mother so low-spirited as anything. 
And that summer, when I felt a little lonely myself, 
I got at last to thinking about Lois. She would be 
up long before light, the longest days in midsum- 
mer, and have the milk strained, and be out in the 
garden, hoeing before breakfast. I have seen her, 
hot daysin July, hoeing potatoes for hours at a 
stretch. If Billy was busy, or not come from mar- 
ket, she would go off on foot, a mile, to pasture for 
the cows. O, there’s lots of hard work to be done on 
a farm, and when it comes on @ woman’s shoulders, 
it wears on them fast. 

But Lois was young, dark-complexioned, nervous, 
energetic, ambitious. She never complained of be- 
ing tired, though she was thin and pale. She was 
very pretty, her eyes dark and lustrous, her hair soft 
and curly, and her lips as scarlet as a ripe straw- 
berry. She sang in the choir, and after we had 
walked part way home together, and parted at the 
cross-roads, I used to be self-condemned for being 
ever tired and dull, comparing my life to Lois’s. I 
got in the habit of going over there—sometimes to 
stay over night of a Saturday, when not obliged to 
hurry up in the morning, and there was something 
so sweet and self-forgetful about Lois that she al- 
ways did me good. She nevercomplained, but along 
in the fall, apart from her looking thin and pale, 
there was an expression of care on her face that 
made me pity her more than ever. 

I happened to speak to Rufus about it. 

‘*T know it,”’ said he. 

That little dimple that used to be by her lips is 
all gone, she has grown so thin. But it seems to me 
there is something beside hard work the matter with 
Lois.” 

‘“ Emmy,” said Rufus, ‘come out and walk down 
to the tamarack tree with me.” 

It was a beautiful September evening. The wind 
was rustling in the dry corn, and there was a golden 
light on everything. I remember the breath of the 

cows as we passed the barnyard, the sight of father 
going home froma bit of late work, the horses un- 
hitched, and dragging their chaius, the last song of 
a robin down in the wood, the flecks of rose-colored 
clouds in the west, and the freshness of the air as we 
passed into the lane. We walked away to the tama- 
rack without saying a word. 

“ Emmy,” said Rufas, ‘‘ do you suppose Lois would 
have me?” 

-1 looked straight into my brother’s honest blue 
eyes. 

‘Why not, Rafus?” 

* Well, I don’t know,” he answered. ‘She isn’t 





like most girls—never seems to care for the young 


fellows—but I believe that’s the reason I like her. 
Somehow it cuts me to see her out hoeing like a man. 
I would ask nothing better than to give her a home. 
You know the meadow land is mine, and father’d 
help me build any time, If I were to marry.” 

‘*T know, Rafe, but there’s Lois’s mother. Have 
you thought it all over? She could not stay there 
alone.” 

‘‘ Then she may come to us” My brother hesi- 
tated over the last word, and the blood crept even 
up to his temples. ‘ Lois’s mother’d be my mother, 
as far as care for her goes.”’ 

Now Rufe was my best brother. I had just lost 
Lucindy, and it wasn’t natural for me to be eager to 
give Rufe up, right off; but I loved Lois, too, and I 
knew she wanted help in her hard life. It touched 
me, too, to hear my brother speak like that. 

“ Rufe,” said I, “I’m real proud of you. You're 
@ splendid man!” He looked surprised, as if he 
didn’t know what I meant. ‘1 don’t see why Lois 
shouldn’t marry you, it’s the very thing for her. Go 
right over and ask her.” 

‘* Not this minute,” said he, laughing, “I’ve got 
my old clothes on.” 

“As if Lois would care anything about your 
clothes,” said 1. 

But I am sure he was right, after all, ashe came 
down from his room in half an hour, in his new gray 
suit, his sunny hair brushed back from his ruddy, 
sun-burned cheeks, and gathered a rose for his but- 
tonhole, on his path to the gate; for there was some- 
thing very fresh, and hearty, and winsome about 
Rufus when he was dressed well. I went about sing- 
ing a little song of pure gladness when I thought 
what happiness was coming to Louis. 

I wanted to sit up for Rufus, but I thought it likely 
he would not be home till late, so Iconcluded that I 
would not wait to hear the news—it would keep till 
morning—but still the minutes and pe hours slipped 
by, as 1 sat in the porch, thinking, while I watched 
the moon come up and listened to the crickets. 

All at once [saw some one come down the lane 
and stop under the tamarack tree. At last I made 
out that it was Rufus. 

Icould not think why he was staying there. I 
waited and waited, still he did not come up. There 
could be no doubt about its being Rufus, for I could 
see his gray clothes, and the very curls of his sunny 
hair, as he stood leaning against the trunk of the 
tree with his arms folded across his breast. I went 
in for my bonnet to go down to him. 

But something inhis appearance made me walk 
slowly as I approached. He stood like a statue. 
When I touched his arm, he looked as if he did not 
know me. 

“Why, Rufe,” said I, “ why are you standing down 
here? Why don’t you come up to the house?” 

He started and began walking suddenly towards 
home. I ran after him and put my hand under his 
arm. 

** Now tell me about it, before we get back,” said I. 

** Tell you what?” he asked. 

‘6 Why, about Lois.” 

He did not answer for a minute. 

‘* She refused me,” he said, at last. 

“Why, Rufe, what for?” 

I was bewildered and amazed. 

**She didn’t give me any reason.” 

He spoke as if he were talking ina dream, for he 
did not seem to mind what he was saying. His eyes 
wandered unquietly about or fixed themselves 
vaguely in the distance. 

** Doesn’t she like you?”’ 

* She didn’t say that she did.” 

‘* Why, Rufs,” said I, after a long pause, and 
drawing him from the door, that we might walk and 
talk awhile longer in the moonlight. ‘* You didn’t 
go towork right. Did you tell her that you loved 
her?” 

Ti Yes.” 


home with you?” 

** Yes, I did.” 

“* Why, I don’t see what it means,” I stammered. 

Rufus was silent. 

‘* She certainly doesn’t like anybody else, Rafe.” 

* Doesn’t she? I thought perhaps she did.” 

**T am sure that she doesn’t.” 

** Well,” said Rufus, “ you must go in out of the 
dew.” 

He made me go in and go to bed, but after I had 
said my prayers, I heard a step on the porch, and [ 
knew that he was standing there in the dew and 
moonlight looking far more troubled and hurt than 
IL had ever known him to be before in al) his life. 

It was a puzzle to me why Lois had refased him. 
I had hardly thought cf such a thing. Why, I 
thought she would love him ina minute! Ifa man 
as good and pleasant as Rufus had asked me, I 
should. 

The next day, after the work was done up, 1 went 
over to Lois’s home. She was washing up the sup- 
per dishes, and her mother sat in a rocking-chair by 
the hearth, moaning, and taking on about her head. 
Lois came and kissed me, and took my bonnet and 
shawl with hands that trembled a little. 

“It’s Saturday. You'll stay till morning, wont 
you, Emmy?” she said. 

I was feeling a little resentfal towards her; but 
when I somehow saw that she looked as sad as death, 
and ready to drop, I relented, and kissed ber back, 
and said yes. I took hold of the dishes, and then [ 
went and bathed Mrs. Reynolds’s head. 

‘*Yonu’re a good girl, Emmy Fletcher,” groaned 
she. ‘ You’rea very good girl. But, for certain, 





you’ll live to see a great deal of trouble. Everyboly 
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does, and I think it would be a mercy if all the chil- 
dren in the world were killed at once.” 

“ What?” said I, laughing, “ you wouldn’t kill ev- 
erybody’s baby, as they did in Bible times, would 
you?” 

“ Yes,”’ said she, “and I’d be willing to do it my- 
self, for I think it ought to be done.” 

This sounded so strange that I looked at Lois, but 
she was sweeping under the table, and seemed to 
take no notice. When she got the sweeping done, 
she said: 

**Come, mother, you'll be better off in bed,” and 
began to help undress her. 

‘Why, it’s only six o'clock,” said I. 

“I know,” said Louis, *‘but mother’s headache 
has been so bad lately that she goes to bed early.” 

Mrs. Reynolds yielded to Lois, as she always did, 
and Lois helped her to bed in the kitchen bedroom, 
and then went about doing more chores. I thought 
she never would be done; but at last she came and 
sat down on the hearth a little while just befure the 
clock struck nine, She was so tired that she could 
hardly speak. 

* You’ve had more to do to-day than usual, haven’t 
you, Lois?” 

“No,” she answered, “ it’s so every day lately since 
mother—Well, I have a man’s and a woman’s work 
to do, Emmy.” 

**O Lois!” I burst out, ‘‘ why didn’t you—” 

But I stopped, for she was looking at me 80 
bright and strange. The next minute she got up. 

** Let us goinmy room, Emmy,” she said. She 
led the way into the best room, and went about lay- 
ing out her Sunday clothes for morning, and doing 
other things, and I saw that she was going to sleep 
there. There was a bigh feather-bed in the room, 
as there always was in the old-fashioned spare rooms, 
and I said: 

‘* We are going to sleep here, are we, Lois?” 

‘* Yes. I sleep here all the time now, to be near 
mother, you know.” 

I began to undress. 

“ Why, Lois,” said I, “ you haven’t raked up the 
fire in the kitchen!” 

No,” she answered. 
morning.” 

“Well, you are getting new-fashioned,” said I. 
‘Ta that the reason you wont marry Rufus?” 

“No,” she answered. And then she crept into 
bed, and put her arms around my neck. 

“ Emmy, dear,’’ said she, “ I’ll tell you why I don’t 
marry Rufus. It is because I can’t leave my mother.” 

“There! I knew he didn’t tell you!” cried I. 
“Why, Lois, he says your mother would be welcome 
in his new house.” 

Lois lay quite still. 
breathe. 

*¢ So that is no objection,” I added. 

** Yes itis, Emmy,” said Lois, quietly. ‘* My moth- 
er is becoming deranged.” 

** Lois,” cried I “ you can’t mean it!” 

** Yes, I do,” said Lois. “It has been coming on 
her since father died. There is no kind of doubt 
about it. She talks continually about killing folks, 
and she don’t seem to know me, sometimes, of late. 
She seems to want to die, and to have me die, and 
since she said, last week, that she wished the house 
was burnt down, and we in it, I have got her to bed 
before candle lighting, and left no coals on the hearth, 
and hid away all the matches. I have to do these 
things in an underhanded way, for she suspects, 
sometimes, that there is something wrong with her- 
self, and if she thought I believed it, I think it would 
make her raving. And you must not tell of it, Em- 
my. If the neighbors come in here, pitying her or 
me, it will make her perfectly unmanageable. Ionly 
tell you to explain about Rufus, And, above all, you 
must not tell him, Emmy. If he knew the reason I 
refused him, he would not give up all hopes, as I 
bade him do.” 

“ But, Lois, why should he? I know Rafus loves 
you, Lois, honest and true, and he’d be willing to 
share all your burdens—” 

*O Emmy, don’t!” she cried. ‘It’s hard enough 
to fight with my own heart, without fighting against 
your words. For I cannot, and it must not be, Em- 
my! I could not do my duty to both—to Rufus and 
to mother. I cannot help knowing how it would be; 
he is not rich, and I would have little children to tax 
my time and strength, and how could I watch and 
humor mother? [I could not turn her over to hired 
strangers, you know; and O, I wish we could go 
where I never would see Rufus again, for I do love 
him, and it breaks my heart—” 

Here Lois broke down, and sobbed bitterly in my 
arms. And I hardly knew which I pitied most, 
Rufus or Lois. 

She would not part with me until I promised not 
to tell Rufus, or give him a bit of hope; and I went 
home, Sunday, far more heavy-hearted than I came. 

It was a wet, dreary fall, and the winter came on 

early. The weeks went by. Rnfus wasn’t the same 
light-hearted fellow he had been before he had got 
his hopes raised about Lois. He brooded her rejec- 
tion of him. He seldom spoke of her, but he was so 
alert when her name was mentioned, so notional 
about meeting or not meeting her, when it was pos- 
sible, that I believed he loved her more than he 
ever had done. 

I saw Lois, sometimes. She was always driven 
with work and care. Her face grew melancholy and 
old in six weeks, but if I mentioned Rufus’s name 
the tears would spring to her eyes, and the blood 
show in her cheek like scarlet. SoI knew she didn’t 
hi 

It was hard fur me when I saw this, and then saw 
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Rufus so moody at home, not to be able to speak the 
truth, for he got in the way, at last, of thinking Lois 
hard and masculine, and unlike other women, and 
sneering a little when he spoke of her. I should 
have been angry with him if I hadn’t seen him so 
unhappy, and known that he spoke out of the bitter- 
ness of his heart. 

About the middle of Decewber the first heavy fall 
of snow came. It bad snowed all day and all night, 
but the next morning the sun shone clear, and the 
men turned out to break the roads. 

** 1 don’t see how the Reynolds will get their paths 
shovelled this winter,”’ said I. 

“If you want tosee Lois Reynolds,” said Rafus, 
“you can jump on the snow-plough and go with me. 
lam going over.” 

** What for, Rufe?” 

*¢ To shovel them out.” 

So I wrapped up and went out to the plough, and 
was delighted with the ride—the snow curled away 
from us xo fleecily on either side, the sunshine was 
80 bright, the driftsso white, the air so sweet and 
clear. Rufus looked bright, too, and I thought, in 
epite of all, that it was because he was to see Lois. 

He steered the horses right up to the gate, and 
then I gave a jump tothe porch, and ran into the 
house. Lois was busy frying doughnuts, but seemed 
glad to see me. 

“Who came with you, Emmy?” 

** Rufus.” 

She gave a start, and nearly dropped a great plat- 
ter she was bringing from the cupboard for her 
cakes. 

‘*Isn’t he coming in?”’ she asked, wishing to be 
hospitable, perhaps. 

‘IT guess not. He came over to break the road 
and shovel you some paths.”’ 

Mrs. Reynolds was sitting by the fire braiding a 
mat. She had no cap on, as usual, and her hair hung 
loose on her shoulders, making her look crazy in- 
deed—for it was gray and rough, and had bits of 
crape tied in it. 

‘“*He must shovela path to the well,” said she. 
“ Tell him to shovel a path to the well, Lois,” and I 
saw that Lois made a pretence of going out to tell 
Rufus, while her mother mumbled threats over her 
work. There was something frightfal about her; 
she seemed turning toan old witch; and I realized 
for the first time, that Lois was right—that she 
could never take such a being into Rufus’s home. 

I was quite gay, coming out of the bracing air, 
and talked and laughed merrily, and Lois began to 
swile and look a bit cheered. Meanwhile, Rutus was 
shovelling away outside. He made paths al) round 
the house, to the henhouse, and the stable, and the 
well, fur, as we knew, Billy, Lois’s boy was sick, and 
neither stock nor chickens had been fed that morn- 
ing. 

‘*T thought when I woke up this morning, Emmy,” 
said Lois, “ that it was one of my times when things 
seem too bad; but I always get through, somehow.” 

Then, seeing that Rufus had finished, she opened 
the door and looked out to where he was just jump- 
ing on the snow-plough again. 

“T thank you, Mr. Fletcher; you are very kind,” 
she said. 

I did hope that Rufus would see that it wasn’t all 
the heat of the kitchen that gave her cheeks such a 
lovely color. 

I was to spend the afternoon and stay all night. I 
helped Lois work, and we chatted until bedtime. 

1 found out that Mrs. Reynolds was very ill-tem- 
pered. She scolded Lois with no sort of reason, and 
twice I saw her shake her fist behind my back. 
When Lois and I went to bed, I asked her to lock 
the door, and she did, though she said there was 
nothing to be afraid of. 

*¢ Mother has got so strange I cannot hide it from 
people any longer, I think,” she said, wearily, as she 
lay down. ‘She has taken to a fantastic way of 
dressing—knots, bits of ribbon and crape all over 
herself—though she usually retreats to her bedroom 
when she hearsany one coming. I can pay so little 
attention to visitors that they don’t.come much, 
fortunately.” 

We were both tired, and soon fell asleep. 

I never knew what noise awoke me, but it was 
something strange and sudden. 

‘sWhat was that, Lois?” I whispered, grasping 
Lois’s arm. 

“ What is it, Emmy? I heard nothing,” she an- 
swered. But she listened anxiously. 

“T can’t tell,” said I. “I don’t know but I was 
dreaming.” 

*¢ You must have been,” said Lois. 

But she got up and raised the curtain, and the 
faint morning light fell into the room. 

**T may as well dress myself, and see if anything 
is wrong,”’ said she. 

I watched her rapidly dressing herself, and then 1 
jumped up, for somehow I felt nervous about being 
left alone there. Neither of us spoke a word, and 
we went out to the kitchen together. 

Everything looked cold and gray. Lois went 
straight to her mother’s bedroom, and looked in. 
She turned with a terrified look. 

** Mother isn’t there,” said she. 

She ran through the outer rooms,*I following her. 
She came back to the kitehen, shaking like a leaf, 
and crying. 

**O Emmy,” said she, ‘‘wherecan she be? What 
can have happened?” 

Just then I saw a little bit of crape shut under the 
back door. I opened the door, and saw another on 
the stone outside. Lois looked at me, and then 





rushed out. 





Thn path led to to . the well. There were bits of 
crape strewn all along. And when we got to the 
well, there was a pair of list slippers and a cricket. 
Lois looked down the well; then fell back, wringing 
her hands. “O mother, mother!” she screamed, 
piercingly. 

** Perhaps she isn’t down—O Lois, perhaps it isn’t 
so!” I cried, clinging to her. 

*O heavens, Emmy, go for help!” she moaned, 
wringing her hands, and never stirring trom the side 
of the well. 

I lett her and ran up to the ‘dreadful empty house. 
There I snatched an old cloak. How I ever made 
my way, through those deep snows, to the nearest 
neighbors, quarter of a mile distant, 1 never can 
tell. I told them that Mrs. Reynolds had drowned 
herself in her well, and begged them to come as 
soon as possible. ‘Then I ran back, three men with me, 

Lois rushed to meet us. I drew her into the house 
and made her stay there while the men went to the 
well. She threw herself across the foot of her moth- 
er’s bed, with her face buried. 

By-and-by the door opened softly, and one of the 
men looked into the kitchen. I went to him. His 
face looked white and scared. 

“We've got her,” he said, in a muffled voice. 
‘* Shall we bring her right in here?’ 

** Yes,” I said, and flew to make a fire, for the 
thought came to me, for the first time, that some- 
thing might be done at resuscitation. Lois never 
stirred. 

Bat when I saw the ot ject they brought in between 
them, I let the wood fall from my hands, and only 
pointed to a settle. Lois came out and fell down by 
it, and cried terribly. 

Well, the neighboring women came flocking in 
from far and near. They went to work at what must 
be done, and towards night I went home, meaning 
to come early in the morning again. 

It seemed so strange to see the folks at home so 
careless and cheerful. They had not heard. But 
when I told them, father and mother went right 
over to Lois’s. 

They didn’t get back until late. Wewere all un- 
der a cloud. 

The funeral occurred the next afternoon. Every- 
body went out of respect for Lois. But Lois didn’t 
seem to mind any one. They had dressed her in 
mourning, and she sat close by the coffin. But when 
they carried the coffin out, she fell down in a swoon. 

Rufus was the one that jumped and raised her. I 
thought she was dead. 

They crowded around her. I bathed her temples, 
and Rufus chafed her hands, and there was a dread- 
ful bustle and excitement until she opened her eyes. 

** QO, please leave ine alone,” she said. 

So we all came out of the room, and left her alone 
with her grief. 

It was such a relief to me when mother came back 
from the funeral, and said that she should stay all 
night with Lois, or bring her home with her. 

About nine o’clock the sleigh came, bringing fath- 
er, and mother, and Lois. 

We all seemed kinder to her than Rufus. He 
hardly spoke to her. 

She had been with us four days when mother 
asked her, very gently, what she planned to do for 
the fature. 

** I shall go home,” said she, “‘ and take old Abram 
Brown and his wife to live with me.” 

Mother thought she could do this, for old Abram 
was a good farmer, and his wife very handy about 
house. They were rather aged people who had no 
home. But it broke my Jheart to see the look in 
Lois’s face. 

‘* Mother,” said I, when we were alone, “ to think 
of Lois’s living there! That well must look worse 
than a grave to her. I wonder what they did with 
the cricket her mother had to stand on before she 
could step over the curb. I hope she will never see 
that again.” 

‘* Poor girl!” sighed mother. Rufus got up and 
left the room. A few moments after, he called me 
out to the porch. 

“Emmy,” said he, “‘ it seems as if I should go dis- 
tracted. Lois must not go back to that lonely house. 
She’ll die. Don’t you see the great blue shadows un- 
der her eyes, and how she trembles like a leaf at the 
least noise. 1 expect she’ll have a nervous fever, 
anyway.” 

‘** Rufus,” said I, ‘* Lois went to Mrs. Hodge’s, half 
an hour ago. She must be coming back by this time. 
You go and meet her, and tell her that you love her, 
and ask her to marry you, once more.” 

He seemed to look me through. 

“Do you bid me do that, Emmy?” 

* Yes, I bid you,” I said. 

He took his hat down off its nail, and started. 

1 trembled every minute until they got back. 

It was after supper. Mother was rearranging the 
table a little for the tardy ones. Father was lighting 
his pipe for an evening’s smoke. The door opened, 
and Ratus led Lois right up to father and mother. 

** Lois has promised to be my wife,” said he. 

**Then Lois will stay with us this winter,” said 
father, laying down his pipe to take both of Lois’s 
bands and kiss her on the cheek. 

Then mother kissed her, and then I hugged her 
and cried over her to my heart’s content. 

I never loved an own sister better. She and Rufus 
were married in the spring, and went into their new 
house late in the summer. It was one of the happy 
marriages we read about, but seldom see. Rufas’s 
wife al ways seemed the apple of his eye, and no one 
could look at the sweet expression of Lois’s face and 





doubt that he made her happy. 





THE GENERAL AND COOK. 


In 1862 Gen. Hartsuff commanded a brigade in the 
field in which were two of our Massachusetts regi- 
ments—one of them the 13th. Company I, of that 
corps, bad one of the most wide-awake chaps for 
cook, and his name was Childs, but his manners 
were those of a man, although they were a little 
more blunt than Chesterfield would have approved. 
Had the 13th boys been Nantucketers to a man 
they could not have been fonder of baked beans than 
they were; and it was an unhappy Sunday morning 
in camp, bivouac or on the march, when they had 
not that famous New England dish for breakfast. 
They had them cooked by making a hole in the 
ground, building a fire over it, burying the dish of 
beans and pork in the hole and drawing the hot 
ashes over the top—leaving the mess to stew during 
the night. 

One fine Sunday morning about daylight “ doctor ” 
Childs got up to look after his beans, which had been 
duly stowed away to cook the previous night. The 
regiment was then incamp. While Childs was busy 
poking about among the embers in order to excavate 
his bean-dish, Gen. Hartsuff stepped up behind him, 
and after watching his motions fur a minute or 80, 
said to Childs: 

“What have you got there?” 

“ Beans—you darned fvol,”—said Childs, without 
looking round, or knowing bis interrogator—“ Beans, 
to be sure, what did you think they were?” 

“ Beans!” said the general (who loved them dear- 
ly) smacking bis lips, “ I wish I had a platetul ” 

“You do—do ye?” said Childs, never looking 
round, ‘‘ of course you do; but I want you to know 
that this child don’t cook beans to give away to ev- 
ery d—d bummer in camp.” 

This was quite as decided adenial as the general 
expected to receive, and he turned about and pro- 
ceeded to his tent, where he told the story to his 
staff with much glee. Meanwhile Childs proceeded 
to unearth bis beans, when a comrade stepped up 
and asked him what “the old man” (meaning the 
genera!) had to say that morning. 

“ The old who?” queried Childs. 

“The old man—General Hartsuff, whom I saw 
speaking to you a moment ago.” 

‘That General Hartsuff?” 

“To be sure it was. What was he saying to 
you?” 

‘*Nothing very particular,” said Childs, “but I 
guess he has a bit of my mind that he hardly bar- 
gained for.” 

But the general had his plate of beans that morn- 
ing; and during the whole campaign, when they 
could be had, his share came from the pot of Com- 
pany I of the jolly old dozen and one. 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS PROTECTED.—The Ger- 
man societies for the protection of animals, especially 
the one in Berlin, are doing excellent work by writ- 
ings, and particularly by winter lectures. The discus- 
sion on the protection of birds called the attention of 
the leaders of this movement to the necessity of infiu- 
encing children to care for animals, and several ex- 
cellent books have been written for this purpose. A 
Hessian schoolmaster has set a good example. It 
was the general complaint in his village that the 
rough boys were continually guilty of cruelty to ani- 
mals, of taking away birds’ eggs, and of destroying 
their nests. The teacher, grieved at such conduct 
among his own scholars, determined, after careful 
consideration, to form among the children a “ Society 
for the Protection of Animals and the Preservation 
of Plants.” The children were delighted when their 
instructor communicated to them his idea, and with 
the greatest willingness took upon themselves the 
duties imposed by the rules of the society. During 
the past year the children have caught many thou- 
sands of injurious insects, destroyed innumerable 
caterpillar nests, and collected and killed May-chaf- 
fers by the bushel. They are taught, however, to 
protect the useful animals, and to preserve the birds 
and their nests most zealously. This winter the 
children have undertaken the duty of strewing food 
in frosty weather to their little winged friends. 





POWER OF IMAGINATION.—Dr. Fayer, an Eng- 
lish physician in India, communicates to the Indian 
Medical Gazette an extraordinary case of the effsct 
of imagination on the physica! system. He says: 
“ Some time ago on visiting the hospital one morn- 
ing, I was told that a man had been admitted daring 
the night suffering from a enake bite, and that he 
was very low. I fuund him in great prostration, 
hardly able to speak, and in a state of great depres. 
sion. He and his friends said that daring the night 
on going into his hut a snake bit him in the foot; he 
was much alarmed, and rapidly passed into a state 
of insensibility when they brought him to the hos- 
pital. They and he considered that he was dying, 
and evidently regarded his condition as hopeless. 
Oa being asked for a description of the snake they 
replied they bad caught it and brought it with them 


in a bottle. The bottle was produced, and the snake | 


tarned out to be a small, innocent lycodon. It was 
alive, though somewhat injured by the treatment it 
had received. Oa explaining to the man and his 
fciends that it was harmless, and with some difficulty 
making them believe it, the symptoms of poisoning 
rapidly disappeared, and he left the hospital as well 
as ever he was in his life in a few hours.” 
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Dear matchless maid, how few and brief the hours 
Have been, since we, together at life's spring, 
Have drunk of its sweet waters; gathered flowers 
Which on its banks like April violets spring, 

And o’er it a soft and soothing fragrance fling; 
Yet fain would I it were no fleeting joy, 

No evanescent, unsubstantial thing; 
But palpable, like to a childish toy, 
Thou ever wert my love, and I thy Cupid-boy. 


‘Tis Love, the source and mystery of life, 
Whose laws the universal spheres pervade, 

That maketh the world a peopled zone, rife 
With all the sensate forms that bloom or fade 
In earth, on sea, or sky, in sun or shade, 

Come, then, sweet girl, assert thy power divine, 
Let not my heart on sorrow'’s bier be laid, 

But, constant as the oak and tendril vine, 

Be ever thou my love, and I forever thine. 


THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 


nese 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





In the course of an excurgion through one of the 
remote counties of England, I had struck into one of 
those cross roads that lead through the more secluded 
parts of the country, and stopped one afternoon at a 
village, the situation of which was beautifully rural 
and retired. There was an air of primitive simpli- 
city about its inhabitants, not to be found in the vil- 
lages which lie on the great coach-roads. I deter- 
mined to pass the night there, and, having taken an 
early dinner, strolled out to erjoy the neighboring 
sconery. 

My ramble, as is usually the case with travellers, 
soon led me to the church, which stood at a little dis- 
tance from the village. Indeed, it was an object ot 
some curiosity, its old tower being completely over- 
run with ivy, so that here and there a jutting but- 
tress, an angle of gray wall, or a fantastically carved 
ornament, peered through the verdant covering. It 
was a lovely evening. The early part of the day had 
been dark and showery, but in the afternoon it had 
cleared up; and though sullen clouds still hung over- 
head, yet there was a broad tract of golden sky in 
the west, from which the setting sun gleamed 
through the dripping leaves, and lit up all nature 
with a melancholy smile. It seemed like the part- 
ing hour of a good Christian, smiling on the sins and 
sorrows of the world, and giving, in the serenity of 
his decline, an assurance that he will rise sgain in 
glory. 

I had seated myself on a half-sunken tombstone, 
and was musing, as one js apt to do at this sober- 
thoughted hour, on past scenes and early triends— 
on those who were distant and those who were dead 
—and indulging in that kind of melancholy fancying 
which has in it something sweeter even than pleasure. 
Every now and then the stroke of a bell from the 
neighboring tower fell on my ear; its tones were in 
unison with the scene, and, instead of jarring, 
chimed in with my feelings; and it was some time 
before I recollected that it must be tolling the knell 
of some new tenant of the tomb. i 

Presently I saw a funeral train moving across the 
village green; it wound slowly along a lane; was 
lost, and reappeared through the breaks of the 
hedges, until it passed the place where I was sitting. 
The pall was supported by young girls, dressed in 
white; and another, about the age of seventeen, 
walked before, bearing a chaplet of white flowers; a 
token that the deceased was a young and unmarried 
temale. The corpse was followed by the parents. 
They were a venerable couple of the better order of 
peasan'ry. The father seemed to repress his feelings; 
but his fixed eye, contracted brow, and deeply fur- 
rowed face suo wed the struggle that was passing with- 
in. His wife hung on his arm, and wept aloud with 
the convulsive bursts of a mother’s sorrow. 

I followed the funeral into the church. The bier 
was placed in the centre-aisle, and the chaplet cf 
white fiowers, with a pair of white gloves, were hung 
over the seat which the deceased had occupied. 

Every one knows the soul-subduing pathos of the 
funeral service; for who is so fortunate as never to 
have followed some one he has loved to the tomb? 
but when performed over the remains of innocence 
and beauty, thus laid low in the bloom of existence, 
what can be more affecting? At that simple but 
most solemn consignment of the body to the grave— 
**Earth to earth—ashes to ashes—dust to dust!”— 
the tears cf the youthful companions of the deceased 
flowed unrestrained. The father still seemed to 
struggle with his feelings, and to comfort himself 
with the assurance that the dead are blessed which 
die in the Lord; but the mother only thought of her 
child as a flower of the field cut down and withered 
in the midst of its sweetness; she was like Rachel, 
* mourning over her children, and would not be 
comforted.” 

On returning to the inn, I learned the whole story 
of the deceased. It was asimple one, and such as 
bas often been told. She had been the beauty and 
pride of the village. Her father had once been an 
opulent farmer, but was reduced in circumstances. 
This was an only child, and brought up entirely at 
home, in the simplicity of rural life. She had been 
the pupil of the village pastor, the favorite lamb of 
his little ficck. The good man watched over her 
education with paternal care; it was limited, and 
suitable to the sphere in which she was to move; for 





he only sought to make her an ornament to her sta- 
tion in life, not to raise ber above it. The tender- 
ness and indulgence of her parents, and the exception 
from all ordinary occupations, had fostered a natural 
grace and delivacy of character, that accorded with 
the fragile loveliness of her form. She appeared like 
some tender plant of the garden, blooming acciden- 
tally amid the hardier natives of the fields. 

The superiority of her charms was felt and ac- 
knowledged by her companions, but without envy; 
for it was surpassed by the unassuming gentleness 
and winning kindness uf her manners. It might be 
truly said of her— 

* This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the green-sward; nothing she does or seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself; 

Too noble for this place."’ 

The village was one of those sequestered spots 
which still retain some vestiges of old English cus- 
toms. It had its rural festivals and holiday pas- 
times, and still kept up some taint observance of the 
once popular rites of May. These, indeed, had been 
promoted by its present pastor, who was a lover of 
old customs, and one of thuse simple Christians that 
think their mission fulfilled by promcting joy on 
earth and good-will among mankind. Under his 
auspices the May-pule stood from year to year in the 
centre of the village green; on May-day is was deco- 
rated with garlands and streamers; and a queen or 
lady ot the May was appointed, as in former times, to 
preside at the sports, and distribute the prizes and 
rewards. The picturesque situation of the village, 
and the fancifulness of its rustic fetes, would often 
attract the notice of casual visitors. Among these, 
on one May-day, was a young officer, whose regi- 
ment had been recently quartered in the neighbor- 
hood. He was charmed with the native taste that 
pervaded this village pageant; but, above all, with 
the dawning loveliness of the queen of May. It was 
the village favorite, who was crowned with flowers, 
and blushing and smiling in all the beautiful con- 
fusion of girlish diffidence and delight. The artless- 
ness of rural habits enabled him readily to make her 
acquaintance; he gradually won his way into her 
intimacy; and paid his court to ber in that unthink- 
ing way in which young officers are apt to trifle with 
rustic simplicity. 

There was nothing in his advances to startle or 
alarm. He never even talked of love; but there are 
modes of making it more eloquent than language, 
and which convey it subtilely and irresistibly to the 
heart. The beam of the eye, the tone of voice, the 
thousand tendernesses which emanate from every 
word, and look, and action—these form the true elo- 
quence of love, and can always be felt and under- 
stood, but never described. Can we wonder that 
they should readily win a heart, young, guileless 
and susceptible? As to her, she loved almost un- 
consciously; she scarcely inquired what was the 
growing passion that was absorbing every thought 
and feeling, or what were to be its consequences. 
She, indeed, looked not tothe future. When pres- 
ent, his looks and words occupied her whole atten- 
tion; when absent, she thought but of what had 
passed at their recent interview. She would wander 
with him through the green lanes and rural scenes of 
the vicinity. He taught her to see new beauties in 
nature; he talked in the language of polite and cul- 
tivated life, and breathed into her ear the witcheries 
of romance and poetry. 

Perhaps there could not have been a passion, 
between the sexes, more pure than this innocent 
girl’s. The gallant figure of her youthful admirer, 
and the splendor cf his military attire, might at first 
have charmed her eye; but it was not these that had 
captivated her heart. Her attachment had some- 
thing in it of idolatry. She looked up to him as toa 
being of a superior order. She felt in his society the 
enthusiasm of a mind naturally delicate and poetical, 
and now first awakened to a keen perception of the 
beautiful and grand. Of the sordid distinctions of 
rank and fortune she thought nothing; it was the 
difference of intellect, of demeanor, of manners, from 
those of the rustic society to which she had been ac- 
customed, that elevated him in her opinion. She 
would listen to him with charmed ear and downcast 
look of mute delight, and her cheek would mantle 
with enthusiasm; or if ever she ventured a shy 
glance of timid admiration, it was as quickly with- 
drawn, and she would sigh and blush at the idea of 
her comparative unworthiness. 

Her lover was equally impassioned ; but his passion 
was mingled with feelings of acoarser nature. He 
haa begun the connection in levity; for he had often 
heard his brother officers boast of their village con- 
quests, and thought some triumph of the kind ne- 
cessary to his reputation as a man of spirit. But he 
was too fullof youthful fervor. His heart had not 
yet been rendered sufficiently cold and selfish by a 
wandering and a dissipated life; it caught fire from 
the very flame it sought to kindle; and before he was 
aware of the nature of his situation, he became really 
in love. 

What was he to do? There were the cld obstacles 
which so incessantly occur in these heedless attach- 
ments. His rank in lite—the prejudices of titled 
connections—his dependence upon a proud and un- 
yielding father—all forbade him to think of matri- 
mony ;—but when he looked down upon this innocent 
being, so tender and confiding, there was a purity in 
her manners, a blamelessness in her life, and a be- 
seeching modesty in her looks, that awed down 
every licentious feeling. In vain did he try to for- 
tify himself by a thousand heartless examples of 
men of fashion, and to chill the glow of generous sen- 





timent with that cold derisive levity with which he 


had heard them talk of female virtue; whenever he 
came into her presence, she was still surrounded by 
that mysterious but impassive charm of virgin 
purity in whose hallowed sphere no guilty thought 
can live. 

The sudden arrival of orders for the regiment to 
repair to the continent completed the confusion of 
his mind. He remained for a short time in a state 
of the most painful irresolution; he hesitated to 
communicate the tidings, until tle day for march- 
ing was at hand; when be gave her the intelligence 
in the course of an evening ramble. 

The idea of parting had never before occurred to 
ber. It broke in atonce upon ber dream ot felicity; 
She looked upon it as a sudden and insurmountable 
evil, and wept with the guileless simplicity of a 
child. He drew her to his bosom, and kissed the 
tears from her soft cheek; nor did he meet with a 
repulse, for there are moments of mingled sorrow 
and tenderness, which hallow the caresses of affec- 
tion. He was naturally impetuous; and the sight of 
beauty, apparently yielding in bis arms, the con- 
fidence of his power over her, and the dread of losing 
her forever, all couspired to overwhelm his better 
feeling—he ventured to propose that she should leave 
her home, and be the companion of his fortunes. 

He was quite a novice in seduction, and blushed 
and faltered at his own baseness; but so innocent of 
mind was his intended victim, that she was at first 
at a loss to comprehend his meaning; and why she 
should leave her native village, and the humble 
roof of her parents. When at last the nature of his 
proposal flashed upon her mind, the effect was with- 
ering. She did not weep—she did not break forth 
into reproach—she said not a word—but she shrunk 
back aghast as from a viper; gave him a look of an- 
guish that pierced to his very soul; and, clasping 
her hands in agony, fled, as if for refuge, to her 
father’s cottage. 

The officer retired, corfuunded, humiliated and 
repentant. It is uncertain what might have been 
the result of the conflict of his feelings, bad not his 
thoughts been diverted by the bustle of departure. 
New scenes, new pleasures an‘ new companions soon 
dissipated his self-reproach, and stifled his tender- 
ness; yet, amidst the stir of camps, the revelries of 
garrisons, the array of armies, and even the din of 
battles, his thoughts would sometimes steal back to 
the scenes of rural quiet and village simplicity—the 
white cottage—the footpath along the silver brook 
and up the hawthorn hedge, and the little village 
maid loitering along it, leaning on his arm, and lis- 
tening to him with eyes beaming witu unconscious 
affection. 

The shock which the poor girl had received, in the 
destruction of all her ideal world, had indeed been 
cruel. Faintings and hysterics had at first shaken 
her tender frame, and were succeeded by a settled 
and pining melancholy. She had beheld from her 
window the march of the departing troops. She had 
seen her faithless lover borne off, as if in triumph, 
amidst the soundof drum and trumpet, and the 
pomp of arms. She strained a last aching gaze after 
him, as the morning sun glittered about his figure, 
and his plume waved in the breeze; he passed away 
like a bright vision from her sight, and left her all in 
darkness. 

1t would be trite to dwell on the particulars of her 
after-story. It was, like other tales of love, melan- 
choly. She avoided society, and wandered out alone 
in the walks she had most frequented with her lover. 
She sought, like the stricken deer, to weep in silence 
and loneliness, and brood over the barbed sorrow 
that rankled in her soul. Sometimes she woald be 
seen late of an evening sitting in the porch of the 
village church; and the milkmaids, returning from 
the fields, would now and then overhear her singing 
some plaintive ditty in the hawthorn-walk. She 
became tervent in her devotions at church; and as 
the old people saw her approach, so wasted away, 
yet with a hectic bloom, and that hallowed air which 
melancholy diffuses round the form, they would 
make way for her, as for something spiritual, and, 
looking after her, would shake their heads in gloomy 
foreboding. 

She felt a conviction that she was hastening to the 
tomb, and looked forward to it as a place of rest. 
The silver cord that had bound her to existence was 
loosed, and there seemed to be no more pleasure un- 
der the sun. If ever her gentle bosom had entertained 
resentment against her lover, it was extinguished. 
She was incapable of angry passions; and ina mo- 
ment of saddened tenderness she penned him a fare- 
wellletter. It was hed in the simplest language, 
but touching from its very simplicity. She told him 
that she was dying, and did not conceal from him 
that bis conduct was the cause. She even depicted 
the sufferings which she had experienced; but con- 
cluded that she could not die in peace, until she had 
sent him her forgiveness and her blessing. 

By degrees her strength declined; she could no 
longer leave the cottage. She could only totter to 
the window, where, propped up in her chair, it was 
her enjoyment to sit all day and look out upon the 
landscape. Still she uttered no complaint, nor im- 
parted to any one the malady that was preying on 
her heart. She never even mentioned her lover’s 
name; but would lay her head on ber mother’s 
bosom and weep in silence. Her poor parents hung, 
in mute anxiety, over this fading blossom of their 
hopes, still flattering themselves that it might again 
revive to freshness, and that the bright unearthly 
bloom which sometimes flushed her cheek might be 
the promise of returning health. 

In this way she was seated between them one Sun- 
day afternoon; her hands were clasped in theirs 





the Jattice was thrown open, and the soft ale that 
stole in brought with it the fragrance of the cluster- 
ing honeysuckle which her own hands bad trained 
round the window. 

Her father had just been reading a chapter in the 
Bible; it spoke of the vanity of worldly things, and 
of the joys of heaven; it seemed to have diffused 
comfort and serenity through her bosom. Her eye 
was tixed on the distant village church; the bell had 
tolled tor evening service; the last villager was lag- 
ging into the porch and everything had sunk into 
that hallowed stillness peculiar to the day of rest. 
Her parents were gazing on her with yearning hearts. 
Sickness and sorrow, which pass so roughly over 
some faces, had given to hers the expression of a 
seraph’s. A tear trembled in her soft blue eye. Was 
she thinking of her faithless lover? or were her 
thoughts wandering to that distant churchyard into 
whose bosom she might soon be gathered? 

Suddenly the clang: f hoofs was heard—a horse- 
man galloped to the cottage—he dismounted before 
the window—the poor girl gave a faint exclamation, 
and sunk back in her chair; it was her repentant 
lover! He rushed into the house, and flew to clasp 
her to his bosom; but her wasted form—her death- 
like countenance—so wan, yet 80 lovely in its desola- 
tion—amote him to the soul, and he threw himself in 
agony at her feet. She was too faint to rise—ehe 
attempted to extend her trembling hand—her lips 
moved as if she spoke, but no word was articulated— 
she looked down upon him with a smile of unutter- 
able tenderness—and closed her eyes forever! 

Such are the particulars which I gathered of the 
village story. They are but scanty, and I am con- 
scious have little novelty to recommend them. In 
the present rage also for strange incident and bigh- 
seasoned narrative, they may appear trite and in- 
significant, but they interested me strongly at the 
time; and, taken in connection with the affecting 
ceremony which I had just witnessed, left a deeper 
impression on my mind than many circumstances of 
@ more striking nature. I have passed through the 
place since, and visited the church again, from a 
better motive then mere curiosity. It was a wintry 
evening; the trees were stripped of their foliage; 
the churchyard looked naked and mournful, and the 
wind rustled coldly the dry grass. Evergreens, how- 
ever, had been planted about the grave of the village 
favorite, and osiers were bent over it to keep theturf 
uninjured. 

The church door was open, and I stepped in. There 
hung the chaplet of flowers and the gloves, as on the 
day of the funeral; the flowers were withered, it is 
true, but care seemed to have been taken that no 
dust should soil their whiteness. I have seen many 
monuments, where art has exhausted its powers to 
awaken the sympathy of the spectator, but I have 
met with none that spoke more touchingly to my 
heart than this simple but delicate memento of de- 
parted innocence. 








ROSES A LUXURY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
To enjoy the scent of roses, at meals, an abundance 
of roses were shaken on the table, so that the dishes 
were completely surrounded. By an artificial con- 
trivance, roses, during meals, descended on the 
guests from above. Heliogsbalus, in his folly, caused 
roses to be showered down upon his guests in such 
quantities that a number of them, being unable to 
extricate themselves, were suffocated in flowers. 
During meal times, they reclined on cushions stuffed 
with roseleaves, or made a couch of the leaves them- 
selves. The floor, too, was strewn with roses, and in 
this custom great luxury was displayed. Cleopatra, 
at an enormous expense, procured roses for a feast 
which she gave to Antony, had them laid two 
cubits thick on the floor of the banquet-room, and 
then caused nets to be spread over the flowers in 
order to render the footing elastic. Heliogabalus caus- 
ed not only the banquet-rooms, but also the colon- 
nades that led to them, to be covered with roses, 
interspersed with lilies, violets, hyacinths and nar- 
cissi, and walked about upon the flowery platform. 





A LEARNED SECOND WIFE. 


An honest farmer in the State of Pennsylvania 
married a miss from a fashionable boarding-school, 
for nis second wife. He was struck dumb with her 
eloquence, and gaped with wonder at his wilte’s 
learning. ‘* You may,” said he, ‘ bore a hole through 
the solid airth, and chuck in a mill stone, and she'll 
tell you to a shavin’ how long the stone will be going 
clean through. She has learnt kemistry and cock- 
neyology, and talks a heap about oxhides and comi- 
cal affinities. ! used for to think it was air I sucked 
in every time that I expired; howsomdever she 
telled me that she knowed better—shbe tell me that I 
had been sucking in two kinds of gin; ox gin and 
hig: gin. My stars! I’m a tumble down tee-total 
man, and yet have been drinking ox gin and high 
gin all my life.” 





NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN.—Socrates, at an ex- 
tremely old age, learned to play on misical instra- 
ments. Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper 
to learn the Greek language. Platarch, when be- 
tween seventy and eighty, commenced the study of 
Latin. Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in 
his youth, but commenced the study of them after 
he bad turned fitty. After this time he became the 
most learned antiquarian and lawyer. Dr. Johnson 
applied himself tothe Dutch language but a few 
years before his death. Franklin did not fully com- 





mence bis philosophical pursuits till he had reached 
his fiftieth year. 
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A GHOST STORY. 


IT was eight-and-thirty years ago, and I had been 
married five or six years, when I went to live at 
Manorbere Lodge. The ship in which my husband 
had been first lieutenant was paid off. He had yot 
his rank as commander, but had no immediate pros- 
pect of employment afloat, so his mind naturally 
turned to the occupation he loved best, next to his 
profession—fox-hunting; a passion for which sport 
came to him by nature, as the second son of a Lin- 
colnshire squire. His younger son’s portion, with 
my dowry and his pay, though altogether making up 
a comfortable income, would not suflice for that very 
expensive amusement, unless we could find a house 
in a good situation, at a moderate rent; and we were 
looking for such a house, when one day Dick came 
in radiant with expectation, to tell me he had heard 
of one beyond the dreams of avarice, or rather of 
economy. It wasin the heart of the shires, within 
easy reach of three firstrate packs, had capital sta- 
bling, and was all to be let by the year at a tabulous- 
ly low rental. 

It is a maxim with me that nothing is to be had for 
less than its value, so I was not quite so sanguine as 
Dick; but I agreed with him in thinking it worth 
while that he should run down and look at the 
place. 

He went, and came back delighted. He had 
spared no pains to find out what there could be amiss 
with the house, but had come to the conclusion that 
it was almost faultless. Indeed, it seemed to him 
such a prize that he had feared to lose it by delay, 
and had taken it at once for a year certain. ‘‘ lam 
sure you will like it, my love,” he said. ‘‘ Itis an old 
house, a great deal larger and handsomer than we 
want, but that does not matter.” I was quite con- 
tent so that he pleased himself, and a very few days 
saw us settled at Manorbere. 

I found the place all that Dick had said it was. 
The house as it now stood had apparently been only 
a wing of the ancient mansion. Part of the principal 
building had been completely pulled down, but for 
some reason or other a portion abutting upon the 
present house had been left stafiding, and was con- 
verted, the lower part into a cart-house, and the 
first floor into a place for carpenter’s work, lumber, 
and so forth. On the ground-floor the communica- 
tion had been walled up, where a door had formerly 
opened upon a passage running nearly the length of 
the present house. A similar corridor ran along the 
first floor, and here the disused part of the house was 
divided from the dwelling only by a strong oaken 
door, heavily barred and bolteds A staircase led up 
from the ground-floor to this end of the corridor; 
but it was seldom used, as we inhabited the rooms 
at the other extremity, and the servants’ chambers 
were reached also by a different stair. The door it- 
self looked as if it could resist everything except 
treachery in the garrison, and even a traitor would 
have had some difficulty in removing the defences, 
so rusted were they in their places. 

There was nothing at all gloomy about the house. 
The rooms were large and light, with the ample 
windows characteristic of English houses erected be- 
fore the imposition of the window-tax gave our 
builders their present traditions. The principal sit- 
ting-room was a very large one on the ground-floor, 
looking nearly south, and catching all the sunshine 
in its bay-windows. These opened on a raised ter- 
race, beneath which was a pretty flower-garden, and 
there was a paddock with fine trees beyond. ‘he 
stables were of much later date than the house, and 
were excellent. 

Ofcourse we soon made acquaintance with our 
neighbors, and the assemblies to see the hounds 
throw oft on a fine morning were very pleasant and 
sociable. We had no close carriage, and our house 
was at a considerable distance from any visitable 
families, so at first we declined all dinner invitations. 
But that sort of thing never goes on long when those 
concerned are still young, cheerful and sociable, and 
very soon we got into the way of going frequently to 

edine and sleep at our neighbors’ places. At the 
very first of these dinner parties, the truth came out 
about Manorbere. 

‘*It is very nice having you and Captain Macna- 
mara at Manorbere,” said a certain lively Mrs. 
Brodrick to me, when we ladies went to the draw- 
ing-room after dinner. ‘‘I do so hate having a 
house shut up; and, indeed, there was a talk last 
year of its being pulled down, since nobody would 
take it.” 

“But why would nobody take it? I think it so 
charming,” said I. 

** Well, perhaps it is foolish; but you know a great 
many people really do not like living in a house that 
has such a name.” 

“A name for what?” 

** Being haunted.” 

‘ Haunted!’’ 

“Good gracious! did you not know about the 
ghost?” 

I burst out laughing. ‘“ So that is the reason of 
our getting it so cheap? I am really very much 
obliged tothe ghost.” 

** How odd that you should not have heard of it! 
But I am so sorry I mentioned it. You are so much 
alone there. I hope it wont make you uncom- 
fortable.”’ 

‘‘Thank you; it only makes me laugh. But do 
tell me the story of the house?” . 

** Hush!’? said another lady, ‘‘ don’t talk about it 
now. Here comes Mrs. Dormer” (our hostess), 
*‘ and she never quite likes the subject.” 

My curiosity, however, being roused, I begged Mrs. 








Brodrick the first time an opportunity offered for a 
tete a-tete to give me particulars ae to our tiers- 
parti at Manorbere. And this is the substance of 
her narrative: 

The last family that had lived in the house was 
that of Colonel Fearon, a widower with three daugh- 
ters. They were a very pleasant, cheerful set; hos- 
pitable as far as their means, which were not very 
large, would allow; and ready to promote or to join 
in anything that was proposed in the way of social 
amusement. But unfortunately a few months after 
their arrival the colonel got a bad fall out hunting, 
and became for atime a confirmed invalid. He re- 
covered ultimately, but at that period it was feared 
fhat he never would be himself again. His nervous 
system was 80 affected by the blow he had received 
on the spine, that he could bear hasdly any noise or 
company, and he was so weak as to be reduced toa 
wheel chair in which to take air and exercise. The 
family had selected tor their own occupation the 
same set of rooms we had chosen for ourselves at the 
opposite end of the corridor from the condemned 
door, and the rooms near to it were reserved for 
guests. The hitherto gay and lively house had, 
however, for some time become quite changed in 
character, the girls giving up all society at home 
uncomplainingly, for their father’s sake. Kleanor, 
the eldest, thought, however, after a time, that it 
was @ pity her young sisters, Effie and Lucy, should 
be debarred from taking part in the gayeties suited 
to their age which were going on during the winter; 
so the girls took it in turn to go out two and two 
together, some neighboring matron being always 
ready to act aschaperon when they joined her at 
the ball or soiree. On one of these occasions two 
young friends who had come to the same party from 
some distance on the other side of Manorbere, had 
been offered a night’s lodging at the latter place to 
save them the long winter drive after midnight, and 
also that they might accompany the Fearons to a 
ball on the ensuing evening. Though it was not 
very late when the girls returned home, the invalid 
had retired to rest, and Eleanor was ready to follow 
his example, when she heard her sisters and their 
friends coming up stairs, and went out in her dress- 
ing-gown to meet them, and see if they had all things 
comfortable in their rooms. The girls were in high 
spirits, and, though subduing their voices lest they 
should waken their father, Eleanor feared that some 
incautious laugh or exclamation might disturb him; 
80 enjoining silence by a gesture, she led the way to 
the chamber at the further end of the corridor which 
had been prepared for her guests, stirred the fire into 
a bright blaze, lighted the candles, and told them 
now they might laugh and chatter their fill. The 
young folks did not hesitate to avail themselves of 
the permission, and hung over the fire discussing the 
party of that evening, and the prospects of the mor- 
row’s ball, till Eleanor declared she must take her 
sisters away, or they would talk all night. She had 
twice risen with this intention without getting them 
to follow her, and was now standing with the door 
half open in her hand waiting fur them, when they 
saw her suddenly put her finger on her lips, and peep 
cautiously out; then she set down her candle, and 
stepped softly into the passage. The others ceased 
talking in a minute, and looked inquiringly towards 
her. ‘* What is it, Eleanor?” whispered Lucy, com- 
ing to the door. 

‘‘The most extraordinary thing! 
heard the door open.” 

‘“* What door?” said Effie. 

‘* Why the great barred door.” 

“My dear Nellie, you must be dreaming. It is 
time we went to bed, indeed,” said Effie, laughing, 
and taking up her candle. Eleanor took hers also, 
but instead of returning to her room, walked straight 
up to the door and examined it closely, followed by 
Lucy, who looked at her in smiling wender. 

“Are you satistied, dear?” said she, pointing to 
the cobwebs which in many places stretched across 
from the door to its lintel. 

** Yes, I must have been mistaken. 
odd!’? 

‘*What did you hear, Nellie,” eagerly asked the 
others, coming to their room door. 

* The first time I signed to you to be silent, I 
thought I heard footsteps coming gently and cau- 
tiously up the stair, and fancied it was one of the 
maids. They know I do not allow them to sit up so 
late, and I wanted to see who it wus, stealing up this 
way where they have no business. But instead of 
passing by this room, the footsteps seemed to stop at 
the top of the stairs, and then the door turned slow- 
ly on its hinges.” 

** Did you see it?” asked Lucy. 

*O!no. It only sounded so.”’ 

‘“* The wind or something.” 

‘Perhaps. Now do go to bed, children.” 
they all separated. 

The next evening one of their visitors, Isabel] Mur- 
ray, being rather tired declined to go to the ball, and 
said she would prefer staying to keep company with 
Lucy, whose turn it was to remain with her father. 
After he had gone to bed, the two girls became so 
absorbed in a game of chess that the time slipped 
away unobserved, and they then bethought them 


I thought I 
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would be all the fresher by-and-by; so curling 
themselves up on a sofa they were soon asleep. Per- 
fect silence reigned throughout the house, and in 
the room nothing was heard but the soft breathing 
of the sleepers. Suddenly and simultaneously both 
awoke and sat up; Lucy’s little dog at the same 
time starting from his slumbers and pricking his 
ears. 

‘* Is it the carriage?” said Isabel Murray. 

‘IT don’t know. Something woke me, but I can’t 
tell what. Yes, it must be,’ continued Lucy, as the 
dog went sniffing to the door, and she opened it and 
looked out. ‘“ I hear fuotsteps, but there is no light. 
How quietly they have come in!” 

Just then Pincher, who had ran out when the 
door was opened, came cowering back with drooping 
tail, and at the same moment came the grating 
sound of a door turning on rusty hinges, and then 
quietly closed. Ilsabel sprang to Lucy’s side, and, 
softly closing all but a chink of the door, stood lis- 
tening. Nothing more was heard. The girls looked 
at each other, and drew a long breath. ‘ There’s 
something wrong here, Lucy,’’ said Isabel. Lucy 
quickly shut the door, and bolted it. 

**O! Isabel, I am so frightened! Oaly think if 
anybody can get in here in the dead of the night! 
We may all be murdered!’’ 

** We must te)l Eleanor, and, of course, it must be 
looked to. But the strange thing is, that the door 
seems as if it had not been opened for acentury.” 

* O dear, that’s nothing. These people ure up to 
all sorts of tricks—” 

* What people?” 

** Why housebreakers and burglars!” 

** T don’t think it can be a burglar,” said Isabel, 
‘© ashe has been here already, and nothing appears 
to have been stolen. Perhaps one of the maids has 
a follower whom she lets in by stealth. What is 
there on the other side of that door?” 

“IT don’t know. Oyes, Ido! A sort of lumber- 
room and carpenter’s workroom.” 

“* We ought to go to-morrow and examine it on 
that side. I do not think there is any danger for to- 
night, as the intruder, whoever he be, seems to have 
departed. What’s become of Pincher? Did you 
shut him out?” 

On examination the dog was found under the bed, 
pressed closely against the wall, and trembling all 
over. Lucy had some difficulty in coaxing him out, 
and even when she had got him in her arms her 
caresses failed to restore him to his usual spirits. 

‘1s he ill, poor tellow?” asked Isabel. 

**Only frightened, I think; but he is usually so 

{I t understand it. You may be 
sure he has seen some one who has terrified him 
somehow. I wish the others were come home!’’ 

After this the raking pot of tea was not so jovial 
an affair as they had intended. The two watchers 
had not quite got over their alarm, and the others 
heard their account with anxiety and uneasiness. 
Eleanor agreed that the first thing to do was to 
scrutinize both sides of the door, but cautioned them 
all to keep entire silence on the subject, meantime. 

The next day they made their investigation of the 
carpenter’s workroom, which was entered by an out- 
side wooden stair. Eleanor made the pretence of 
wanting a piece of old-seasoned wood for a drawing- 
board, which gave them an excuse tor poking about 
unsuspected. Not only were the door and all its ad- 
juncts as rusty and cobweb-tapestried here as on the 
inside; but they found heaped against it a quantity 
of wood which had been cut up for making new 
hurdles. 

‘*They might be put there only for a blind,” Isabel 
suggested in a whisper; so the astute Eleanor puta 
leading question immediately. 

‘*Have you not been a long time about those hur- 
dles, Jones?” 

“Well, ma’am, the hurdles is ready, and has been 
any time these three weeks. It aint my fault they 
bean’c put up long ago, and 1’d be glad to get’em 
out of my way lumberin’ here. Perbaps you’d speak 
about it?” 

Eleanor promised to do so, and remarking that her 
father’s illness had caused some neglect of out-door 
work, gave directions about her board and withdrew. 

*No ligut thrown on the mystery yet,” she ob- 
served, as they walked away. ‘That door cannot 
have been opened fur years, I am positive.” The 
Murrays were to leave the lodge next day. ‘I 
sha!l move into that room to-morrow. When the 
servants know one cf the family is close by, they will 
hardly dare to carry on any clandestine meeting.” 

‘*But that’s no good,” said Lucy; *‘‘if it is one of 
the servants the man will be let in elsewhere. Dear 
Nellie, do get to the bottom of it. lam sureit you 
do not, I never can feel that we are safe tor a single 
nigbt.” 

* My child, it is not proved that anybody did come 
in. On the cuntiary, it seems impossible.” 

** We will watch to-night, anyhow,” said Effie. 

When night came, however, Eleanor desired her 
sisters would go to their own rooms, as she thought 
80 many of them together could hardly keep quiet 
enough to avoid giving some warning to the mys- 
terious visitor. She also begged the Murrays to go 
to bed as svon as they were ready; and they had 





of sitting up for their sisters, to give them what is | done so, though they could not sleep. And now, in 


called in Ireland, ‘‘a raking pot of tea” on their re- 
turn. The bright idea was immediately carrried 
out. The tea-things were set in the guest-chamber, 


the dead of the night, she sat in their room, the can- 
dle closely shaded and the door ajar, breathlessly 





the fire was made up, the maids were sent to bed, 


and the girls, after partially undressing, met togeth- | her tather’s pistols. 


awaiting she knew not what. She had, without 
saying anylhing about it, brought with her one of 
The tire burned low and red, 


er wrapt in their dressing-gowns to evjoy the vigil. | and everything was profoundiy still, when the 
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ominous creaking struck on their terrified ears. 


bat presently agreed that if they took a nap they | Eleanor quickly seized her candle and ran into the 


passage, followed by the other two, who had in- 
stantly sprung out of bed. Footsteps were distinctly 
audible descending the stairs. ‘ Who is there?” 
demanded Eleanor. ‘Answer, orl shall fire!” No 
voice replied. They held their candles over the bal- 
ustrade, but no one was to be seen. At the same 
moment Lucy darted trom her room, and came down 
the corridor to join the group. ‘Is it broken?” 
said she, hurriedly. 

‘** Broken? What?” Lucy ran past them to the 
stairs, bidding them follow. 

* Look here,” said she, showing them a thread, 
the two ends of which lay across the stair, “I tied 
this to-night to the balustrade, and fastened it into 
the wall at the opposite side. You see it is broken 
in two.” 

** My child,” said Eleanor, ‘‘ cotton thread might 
easily snap, merely trom being stretched tov tight. 
That is no proof of any one-having passed by. Indeed, 
Iam certain nobody did, for 1 was out on this land- 
ing before he could by any possibility have got down 
stairs, and I must have seen him.” 

‘*How brave ydu are, Eleanor!” said Isabel, 
glancing at the pistol, and thence to her calm face; 
and shivering with tear and cold she crept back to 
bed with her sister. As she carefully bolted her 
door inside, she could not repress an exclamation cf 
thankegiving that this was to be their last night in 
that dangerous house. 

Eleanor now declared her conviction that the mys- 
terious noises were produced by some occult vibra- 
tion or echo, as is not uncommonly the case in old 
houses, and that they had nothing alarming in them. 
Lucy, however, would not be persuaded. Though 
she did not openly assert her incredulity, she ven- 
tured by herself to the terrible spot next night when 
all bad retired, and tied a pack-thread firmly to the 
balustrade, fastening it with a tack to the opposite 
wall. Waking in the morning almost as soon as it 
was light, she immediately ran to look at her trap, 
and hurried back to Eleanor with the intelligence 
that the packthread was broken! 

“ How those stairs creak at the end of the pas- 
sage!’’ said Eleanor to her maid, as she was dressing 
her hair that morning, She had chosen that mo- 
ment because from the position Mrs. Wilkins then 
occupied behind her chair, her mistress could watch 
the expression of her countenance in the looking- 
glass. ‘‘I heard them creaking quite loudly under 
somebody’s footsteps after I came up to bed last 
night. I can’t think what took any one that way.” 

** None does go that way, ever; said Mrs. Wilk- 
ins, emphatically. 

** It is not the proper way, certainly, as there is the 
back stair from the offices. But I have heard per- 
sons going up, or down, while the Miss Murrays were 
here.” 

**1’l] undertake to say you were mistaken, ma’am. 
Not a servant in the house would go up or down 
them stairs afver dark. Not for a thousand pounds, 
ma’am.” 

** What do you mean, Wilkins?” 

“I mean, ma’am, as they has a bad name. Them’s 
the parts that’s haunted.” 

‘* Haunted! Rubbish. Who put that into your 
head?” 

**You may call it rubbish, Miss Fearon,” said 
Wilkins, resentfully; ‘“‘ but words can’t alter things. 
Them stairs is haunted; all that knows about the 
place will tel] you as good; Sarah, as lived bere with 
a former family, she knew it well. But she don’t 
mind, because she says the ghost never did no harm 
as long as it warn’t interfered with.” 

“T thought you had more sense, Wilkins,” was all 
Eleanor replied, as she lett the room to go down to 
breakfast. The thought, however, did come across 
her that this story had perhaps been impressed on 
the minds of the other servants by Sarah, in order to 
keep the coast clear for any operations she might 
wish to carry on under the rose. What these could 
be Eleanor could not divine, but she did not feel a)- 
together comfortable. A vague feeling of suspicion 
and doubt took possession of her, and, with that sub- 
tle infection which some attribute to animal mag- 
netism, her uneasiness seemed gradually to spread 
through the whole family; the colonel alone re- 
mained unaffected by it. Her sisters became silent 
and abstracted, as if always on the watch. The 
maids went about in pairs, and were fuund holding 
whispering colloquies behind doors. The butler, 
under pretence cf black-beetles in the pantry, ‘* which 
he could not abide no how,” got permission to re- 
move his sleeping quarters into closer proximity with 
the footman. At last, Eleanor felt it necessary, un- 
willing as she was to annoy him, to speak to her 
father on the subject. Her fears of any ill-effect 
upon him were soon set at rest. The colonel’s ner- 
vous malady was purely physical, and the old habits 
ef ready decision and action reasserted their force 
when called upon. He listened to his daughter's 
statement with attention, questioned her carefally, 
and came to the conclusion that a thorough investi- 
gation must be made. Without further loss of time 
he wrote to the inspector of police for the district, 
requesting him to call privately at Manorbere Lodge 
as soon as he could; and desired that in the mean- 





guard. 

The inspector soon made his appearance, causing 
' himself to be announced as the builder from Barton, 
| come to see about certain repairs; in this character 
| he was able to go over every portion of the house 
' afver holding a consultation with the colonel and the 
| ladies. Betore be left, it was settled that two con- 
| stables should be sent to pass the night at the lodge, 
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time the subject should be entirely dropped, so that | 
the nocturnal intruder should not be put on his of 
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unknown to the servants. They were to be let in by 
Miss Fearon, at a door opening from the terrace to 
one of the sitting-rooms, after the house had been 
closed for the night. This was easily effected; and 
the men, with dark lanterns, were stationed one at 
the foot of the stairs, the other on the landing half- 
way up. They had been there in pertect silence and 
darkness nearly an hour, when the sound of a heavy 
door grating on rusty hinges, made the one on the 
landing grasp his truncheon and hold his lantern in 
readiness. Footsteps came sofily down, and some- 
thing seemed to brush by. He struck at it as it 
passed, and at the same time turned on his light, 
calling, ‘‘ Look out below, mate!” Nothing was 
visible. There was a low moaning cry as he struck, 
bat he felt no resistance. The man at the foot of the 
stairs heard the sound, quickly turned his lantern 
on in that direction, and rushed down the passage as 
if in pursuit, followed by the other at full speed. 
The noise roused some of the household, who, when 
they had summoned courage to appear, were con- 
founded at finding themselves met by guardians in- 
stead of disturbers of the peace. 

The two policemen were utterly puzzled. Both 
had distinctly heard the great door open, and the 
descending footsteps, as well as the low cry, like the 
cry of some one in fear or pain. Each had telt some- 
thing flit by, but both described it as more like a 
cold blast of wind than any bodily thing. They 
had both run to try and prevent its escape, but on 
reaching the end of the passage, where it was crossed 
by another in the form of a T, nothing was to be 
seen. They were quite certain that no door had 
been opened on either side, and this part of the house 
terminated in the cross passage, the only access to 
the principal sitting-rooms and vestibule being 
through a passage-room, or the kitchen, which was 
built out. Both these doors of communication were 
always locked at night, and were now fast. The 
rooms were examined, but no traces of any invader 
were perceptible in either. While this was going on 
below, Eleanor, who had sat up in her father’s room, 
had, at the first sound of any movement, gone at 
once to the bedrooms occupied by the maids, every 
one of whom, including the suspected Sarah, she 
found quietly asleep. 

After this signal failure on the part of the police, 
the ghost became an established fact, and the place 
became uninhabitable. Servant after servant gave 
warning; Mrs. Wilkins became hysterical; the cook 
took to drinking—* her spirits was that low,” she 
said in excuse; and, except the stoical Sarah, who 
“never knowed the ghost do no harm as long as it 
was let alone,” everybody was more or less unnerved. 

A few weeks after these occurrences the colonel’s 
medical attendant having advised his trying some 
new galvanic treatment, the family had to move up 
to town. Effie and Lucy were glad enough to go, 
both sharing, to acertain degree, in the alarm felt 
by the servants, though each in her different way. 
Effie inclined to the supernatural view, while Lucy 
held fast to her burglarious theory, for, she said, 
“¢ How could a ghost, an immaterial being, break her 
thread and string?” 

It was now late in the spring, and most of the 
neighboring families had left the country; so the 
Fearons had not many adieux to make, except among 
the few poor people with whom they held relations, 
Manorbere being removed from any closely-inhabited 
part of the county. There was an old bed-ridden 
woman, to whom the girls had shown kindness, and 
they went over one morning to pay her their fare- 
well visit. The family had been much liked, and 
their sudden departure was a regret to all. “Ab, 
dear!” said the old game, ‘‘ I heerd as how you was 
a goin’ to flit! Well, it will be a loss to me, though 
I did not see ye often, bein’ at a distance. But it 
was something to think of, that I might have a look 
of your bright faces when you stopped in your rides 
to say a kind word, or bring me a little dainty nows 
and thens. I’m main sorry to lose ye, young ladies, 
but I aint no ways surprised. None does stay long 
at Manorbere. The ghost drives ’em out, all on 
7em.” 

** You don’t seem to believe us when we say it is 
on account of papa’s health that we are going away. 
But you know he came to these parts expressly for 
the hunting; and as, since his accident he has never 
been able to get out, there is nothing to keep us 
here.” 

“Ah! yes. No doubt there’s reasons. There’s 
always reasons. But still it comes to this; none 
does stay in that house; aid it’s my belief the 
ghost drives ’em away, say what you will.” 

“* But what és the ghost? What does itdo? What 
brings it there? Do tell us,” said Effie. 

‘* Well, ladies, I can only tell you what I’ve heerd. 
You see, the Clendons—the family as Manorbere be- 
longed to—was always a baddish lot. They were all 
wild from father to son, and they drank, and they 
gambled, and they was in bad ways from year’s end 
to year’s end, and run through most of their money. 
And then they would go abroad out of the way, and 
the place was shut up, and let go to rack and ruin. 
The old house was pulled down because they thought 
it was not worth repairing. (It had got into the 
creditors’ hands by that.) Ah! it was a fine place 
was the Lodge when I first remember it, afore the 
trees was cut down, and the park ploughed up, and 
sold off bit by bit.” 

« How long ago was that?” 

“A matter of fifty years—or nigher sixty maybe. 
When the last Clendons came back here to bide, 
there warn’t above half left. But the great house 
was there still; only part was shut up, because it 
warn’t sound and safe. They was a gladsome set, 


them Clendons, but the gentry about did not take 
to them much, and I don’t think they cared whether 
they did or no. They had their friends from London 
staying down here, months together, and French 
fulk; and the goin’s on at the Lodge was the talk of 
the country. There was gaming, and dancing, and 
play-acting, it was suid, goin’ on every night; and 
there was some new dances they had learned in 
France, and they was thought undecent here in 
England. I must say they were pleasant to look at, 
those people—pretty, and gay, and merry. I would 
go out to my gate to see’em come by, sucha many 
together, all talking and laughing, riding and driv- 
ing, and picnicking about. They didn’t care what 
they spent, you see, the Clendons didn’t, for they 
didn’t pay anybody, and they knew it couldn’t last; 
80 it was a short lite and a merry for them. They 
lived mostly in the new wing, what is the house 
now. It was calied new, though I heerd say more 
nor a hundred years old; and they threw two rooms 
into one to make the drawin’-room where they had 
their dances and roMips. Well, the nearest neigh- 
bors then, was the Perigals, of Dour Grange. Very 
strict folk they was to be sure. Never no junketings 
nor gay doin’s was heerd of in that house; no laugh- 
ing nor singing, except it was hymns; but always 
grave faces and solemn voices. And as to plays, or 
dancings, or cards, or, fur the matter of that, games 
of any sort; they thought them things was so many 
traps laid by the devil to catch souls. It was always 
preaching and praying that went on there; so you 
may suppose, ladies, what the Clendons and their 
doin’s was to them. Mr. Perigal said ‘they stank in 
his nostrils,’ and he always looked as if they did; 
and the more the Manorbere people racketed, the 
closer the Perigals kept to their strict ways. As ill- 
luck would have it, just afore this time Mr. Perigal’s 
sister-in-law died, and her daughter bein’ left a 
orphan, come to live with her uncle and aunt at the 
Grange. Poor child! I did pity her. She was a bit 
flighty in her ways, but she had always been used to 
a cheerful home and young folks for companions, 
and the Grange was no better than a prison to her. 
To make a long’story shori,she somehew got know- 
ledge of the Clendon ladies. It was quite innocently 
at first. She met them driving out, in a lane where 
they had got into some strait with the ponies, or lost 
their way, I think. She tried to direct them, but 
they didn’t understand quite, so they begged her to 
get into the pony-chaise and go along o’ them, and 
show them; and she did. She was apretty creatur, 
and taking, and so were they, to do them justice; 
and when she got down and left them, they said they 
hoped to see her agaiv. Her uncle and aunt were 
in a sad way when they heard what had chanced. 
She didn’t make no -concealments about it at first, 
and I do think she was druv to it after, along o’ their 
bein’ so very strict and hard upon her at home. She 
did lead a dreary lite cf it. She was never trusted 
out alone after that. She was not strong in her 
health, and she had a pony to ride, which was a’most 
her only pleasure; but she never went out without 
the old man-servant behind, to see she come to no 
harm, unless Mr. Perigal was with her himself. One 
day who should she fall in with, but a picnic party 
from Manorbere, and the ladies she bad met the day 
they lost themselves come up so free and pleasant, 
and asked her to join their lunch. She come round 
old Richard with her pretty coaxing ways to keep it 
secret from her guardians; and so by little and little 
she got to make meetings with her new friends. 
Bad friends they was to her, but I don’t think they 
meant her any harm. They liked her, and thought 
to amuse her; only they led her into deceit and false 
ways. One of the young gentlemen was taken with 
her pretty face, and got a sweethearting of her; and 
one day when they were dancing on the grass, he 
wanted her to be his partner in one of their new- 
fangled dances. Of course she knowed nothin’ of it, 
though she was used to dances in her own home, and 
could foot it in a country dance with the best of ’em. 
Bless her, she was as lissom asa tairy! So, then, 
they said they must teach her; and she took to it 
like natur’, and said there never was anything so 
delightful. Then they told her they practised it 
every night at the Lodge, and she must come there 
and make one of them. Fora little time she stood 
out that she musn’t, and she durstn’t, and what 
would come of it if uncleand aunt found out! ‘‘ Well, 
and if they did, they can’t send you to Bogey,’ said 
Clendon, who never feared God nor devil. And they 
all laughed at her, and persuaded of her, so at last it 
was eettled how it should be. Aiter she was gone to 
her room at night—there was prayers at the Grange 
at half-past nine, and when they were over the house 
was shut up, and all the lights was put out, and 
everybody went to bed—she was to slip out by her 
window, and her young man was to meet her, and 
take her to Manorbere and in by the old part of the 


caught. It would have been best for ber if she had, 


round and round with her lover, and his arm round 
her, he felt her lean heavy all of a sudden, and then 
slide away tothe ground. They all stopped in a 
fright, and Jified her up, and carried her to the sofa; 
but no burnt fsathers, nor vinegar, nor anything else, 
try what they might, would bring herto. They rode 
off like mad for a doctor, and he came galloping back 


“Ah! you may say so, miss; cut off like that in 
the midst of her sins!” 

* There’s no sin in dancing,” said Lucy. 

** But there is in disobedience, mies, and deceit! 
The doctor he said it was disease of the heart; but 
Mr. Perigal, he never would be persuaded but what 
it was a judgment on her for seeking after carnal 
pleasures; and he cursed the Clendons and all their 
lout, as the devil’s imps misleading the unwary. 
They was more strict and serious than ever, after 
that, at the Grange, and the house was like a 
tomb for gloominess; for they both loved their 
niece after their fashion, and they looked on her 
as @ lost soul. Though, for my part, 1 can’t help 
thinking the Almighty might, mayhap, have mercy 
on a poor misguided child.” 

** You are a better Christian than they were,” suid 
Lucy. 

‘* But what was the end of the Clendons?” asked 
Effie. 

‘Well! Even they seemed sobered like by that 
shocking night’s work. The party broke up soon 
after, and all went away for good. The family never 
come back, and I’ve heerd as how the last on ’em 
died in forrin parts. The creditors came and took 
possession, and the property was cut up and sold off. 
Several different families has had the house, but 
none for long. They do say that ofa night, when all 
is quiet, thatold door is heerd to open sottly, creak, 
creak, and then footsteps go stealing down stairs; 
and then, by-and-by, they come creeping up again, 
and the door creaks again, and sounds as if it was to 
shut to. But nothing is ever seen.” 

Effie listened to this recital with a sort of fascina- 
ted terror, and repeated it with all its eerie particu- 
lars to her father and Eleanor when they got 
home, 

“And you believe it really is a ghost going toa ball, 
do you, my credulous little Eftie?” said the colonel, 
pulling her ear playtully. 

** But the noises, papa! We all heard them.” 

** T have no doubt you did, and that the noises exist, 
though we have not been able to account fur them. 
But don’t you see, my dear girls, that it was the 
noises that were the cause of the ghost; not the 
ghost that was the cause of the noises?” 

When we got home, of course I told all this to 
Captain Macnamara, who, like all sailors, loved a 
ghost-story. But neither of us was troubled with 
nervous terrors. On inquiry we found that the sad 
story of the poor little truant girl was substantially 
true; and theu the matter passed from our minds. 

It was now April, very fine weather, and warm 
for the time of year. ‘Tempted by the beauty of one 
fragrant evening we had lingered on the terrace, on 
returning from a stroll in the garden afcer our usual 
late dinner, till 1 was quite tired. So leaving Dick 
to finish his last cigar, I stepped in to the drawing- 
room by the window, and sat down to the pianoforte. 
It was quite dusk indoors, but I did not care to ring 
for lights till he came in, so 1 continued playing little 
bits of soft music by heart, till at last I tell upon one 
of an old set of Beethoven’s waltzes, which had not 
come into my head for a long time. While I was 
playing, I heard the door to which my back was 
turned, open gently; but no onecamein. I thought 
it was my husband, and that he was stopping to lis- 
ten, as the waltz was an old favorite of his. 

‘Is that you, Dick?” said I. ‘* Will you order 
tea?’’ 

No answer. I turned round, and there, looking in 
at the halt-opened dvor, as if the person were stand- 
ing behind it, I saw a tace so strange, 80 wan and 
wistful-looking, that 1 uttered an involuntary cry. 
In 4 moment Dick sprang in at the window, and I 
pointed tothe door. ‘‘Who is it?” said I, faintly. 
He went to the door. ‘There is no one here.” It 
opened into an ante-room which he crossed, and 
looked out into the corridor. 

“What was it, dear?” said he, coming back. 
*¢ You look scared.” I told him what it was, 

“The housemaid coming to see whether the room 
was put to rights, I suppose.” 

**T suppose it must have been. But O Dick, you 
can’t think how weird, and ghastly, and odd the 
face looked!” 

“Why, so does yours at this moment, love; and 
most faces do look pale and queer at twilight! espe- 
cially peeping in ata door. Let us have lights.” 

He rang the bell. The servants came in with the 
lamps and tea, and 1 persuaded myself I had been 
mistaken. But somehow 1 did not like to think of 
that face at the door; and I shunned making the 
inquiry, whether the housemaid had looked in. 

A few weeks later, we were to go up to town to 
pass the London season with my parents, who had 
taken a house there; and we had engaged to pay 
visits to various relations in the country afterwards, 
| before returning to Manorbere tor the cub-hunting in 





house, and through the door at the top of the stair- | September. The members ot the hunt who happen- 
case (what’s barred up this many a year now), and | ed to be still remaining in the neighborhood had got 
so down to the dancing-room; and when their jinks | up a parting dinner, at which Captain Macnamara 
was over, some on ’em took her home again, all on | was tomake one. It took place at Barton, a town 
the sly. Idon’t know how long this went on, but | five or six miles from us, and at an early hour, be- 
not many times, I should think, or sbe’d likely got | cause some of the party had a long ride home after- 


poor thing! Bat one night, as she was whirling | 


| wards, I dined alone at our usual time. I walked 
in the garden a little with our favorite terrier, Fussy, 
and then I sat lazily enjoying my tea and a new 
book till I found myself beginning to nod. Looking 
at my watch I saw it was already eleven o’clock, and 
knowing that my husband might be expected home 
in half an hour or 80, | preferred waiting up for him 
to going to bed; so I went to the piano to rodee my- 


riches. 
row, are in the hands of the wife. 
house, or a yawning gulf. 


bliss, no blessing. 





with ’em; but he could do nothing. She was dead!’ 





**Good heavens! how shocking!” cried Effie. 


self. Fussy, who was very fond of music, sat up, 


| Stretched himself, and followed me to the instra- 
| ment, where he placed himself at my feet. After 


playing several pieces, the old Beethoven waltzes 
reourred to my memory and I began them. 

I must make the confession that after that evening 
when that very unpleasant tace had looked in 80 mys- 
teriously, I had been weak enough to have the piano 
moved 80 as to sit facing any one who might come to 
the door. There was only one lamp in the room, on 
my reading table; so the other end of the spacious 
apartment was imperfectly lighted. Looking up as 
I played, to my astonishment | saw in the distance 
what I thought to be two white mice capering about 
on the floor. I left the piano and went tothe spot, 
but nothing was to be seen. This did not surprise 
me, #8 naturally the timid creatures would ran 
away at the slightest movement; but being very 
fond of animals | wanted to discover them, and 
sought under the sofa and chairs, and in every cor- 
nerof the room. Allin vaiu. At last, hoping that 
it 1 kept quiet they might come out again, and won- 
dering at the music seeming to attract them, I sat 
down once more to my waltzes. In an instant, there 
they were again, going round and round with the 
greatest regularity ;, but the moment I stopped play- 
ing, or moved from my place, they were gone. This 
happened three or four times, and the oddest thing 
was that Fussy, who was rabid after rats and mice, 
instead of flying at these little creatures crept close 
to me and crouched trembling by my side. I was 
glad of it, for I did not wish to have the pretty dan- 
cers killed, and I had just recommenced my tune for 
the fourth time when the door opened, and my hus- 
band entered and waltzed up the room towards me 
while the little creatures kept time with him per- 
fectly, seeming to follow his steps. 

* Dick! Dick!” said I, without stopping my music; 
“look there! Did you ever see anything so 
curious?” 

He paused, looked in the direction indicated by 
my eyes, and then in a tone of utter amazement, ex- 
claimed : 

** Feet! by Heaven!” 

“ What!” cried I, starting up. 

He stood as if petrified. Nothing was to be seen of 
the strange apparition. I told him what had hap- 
pened, and that I believed them to be white mice 
that I had seen, 

‘* Mice!” said he. ‘As sure as I stand here, it was 
a little pair of feet in white satin shoes! Go back and 
play.” 

I did 80. 

“There they are again, by heavens! 
quickly.” 

I ran to the end g@gthe room, but no trace of them 
appeared. 

Next morning we started for London in the full 
expectation of returning to Manorbere early in Sep- 
tember. But we were summoned in the beginning 
of that month to what proved to be the deathbed of 
my dear father, and changes in the family arrange- 
ments consequent upon that event kept us some 
weeks away. . 

During this time an uncle of my husband's was 
appointed to the governorship of a colony, and wrote 
to offer his nephew the post of naval aide-de-camp, 
which he gladly accepted. Before the year was out, 
we had sailed for our new destination. When we 
came back to England, the haunted house had ceased 
to exist. A railway company had bought it and run 
its iron road clean across the pretty garden. The 
house was razed to the ground, the trees were felled, 
and corn now grows on the scene of the ghist’s 
waltz. 

For some time Dick and I kept the story of the 
ghost’s waltz strictly to ourselves; but the public 
mind is now 80 well prepared for the reception of 
marvels, that I have no hesitation in desiring its ac- 
ceptance of this authentic little history. Accustom- 
ed as every one is, now-a-days, to hear—though 
certainly not to see—how gentlemen who print their 
indisputable experiences can elongate themselves, 
flatten themselves, graze themselves against ceil- 
ings, and flit in and out of three-pair-of-stair win- 
dows; how instruments of music can play for their 
own amusement in odd corners out of humanity's 
reach, or fly about in the air, while human beings 
floatamong them; how hands, unattached (like re- 
tiring colonels), can gatber flowers and crown poets; 
and how spiritual beings can return from the grave, 
to enjoy a game of romps under a loo-table, or talk 
more dreary nonsense than they talked in life, if 
possible; there surely can be no difficulty in beliey- 
ing the simple fact of a poor little pair of feet in 
white satin shoes returning to this world, at the 
summons of a favorite tune, to finish a dance unex- 
pectedly cut short by ruthless Death! 


Come 





THE FAMILY RELATIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
TaLMUD.—If your wife is of smal! stature, bow down 
to ber and hear her word in reference to domestic 
as well as worldly affairs. 

The husband should ever be anxious that the 
proper respect be paid to his wife, because the house 
is blessed only for her sake. 

Honor your wife, and you will be blessed with 


Good and bad luck, pleasure and grief,.joy and sor- 
Who takes e=to himeelf a wife brings luck to the 
Who lives without a wife knows no pleasure, no 
Who has to thank so much to his wife will not only 
treat her with the utmost regard and respect, but 


make her position in the house fully equal to his 
own. 
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WHAT IS FREE TRADEP 

Without taking a partisan stand on the question 
of Free Trade, we are much interested in its discus- 
sion. “ Protection of American Industry” was an 
old-time pretence for the highest kind of a tariff on 
many necessary articles, which put consumers to the 
inconvenience of paying big prices for what they 
bought, and rocked them to sleep with the lullaby, 
Protection, Protection! Hostility to this was the 
Democratic strong word that gave that party suc- 
cess for s0 many years, and the people jealously 


about the year 1498; into England from France the 
Jatter part of the seventeenth century. One of the 
Huguenot refugees, fleeing from bis country, estab- 
lished the first print-works in England on the banks 
of the Thames. The English weavers, jealous of 
their business, oppored calico or Indian prints, and 
it was some years before home-made fabrics could 
be worn, when a compromise was made by manufac- 
turing the calico with a linen warp, that rendered 
them so durable that they outlived their fair wear- 
ers. The calico day is evidently past, and notwith- 
standing all ita pristine glory, few are found to do it 
reverence. 


A SOMNAMBULIST. 

A gentleman relates the following of a doctor, who 
was a somnambulist: 

‘In the rounds of his practice he had a patient 
about whom he was very anxious. It was in the 
coldest winter weather, and the residence of the pa- 
tient was about two miles distant. Visiting him 
early in the evening, he found him ina state so un- 
satisfactory that he informed the family that if he 
did not find him better the next visit he should 
change the medicine entirely. On rising the next 
morning, he went to the barn to put his horse to the 
cutter for an early start. He was a little puzzled at 
finding things somewhat misplaced, but supposed 
some person bad teen in the stable in search of a 
missing article. On visiting the patient, he was 
gratified to find a marked improvement. He in- 
quired when the improvement commenced, and was 
answered, ‘immediately after he bad taken the 
powder which was given in the night.’ The truth 
flashed upon him at once, but concealing his emo- 
tion, he inquired, with as careless an air as he could 
assume, ‘About what time was it when I was 
here?’ They replied, ‘Between two and three 
o’clcck.’ This proved to be the case, as he was 
afterward told by the family where he boarded. He 
had been giving the patient some fiuid medicine, 
which he ordered discontinued, and then put up sev- 
eral goin: such as he had concluded upon the 
night previdus, combining them as usual, and ad- 
ministering the first one himself.” 


> 


SUBLIME IMPUDENCE. 
We do not think a better exemplification cf im- 











watched those who would put a.tariff for mere pro- 
tection upon the country. They succeeded measur- 
ably, however, by making promises, and hood- 
winking the people, and at th@close of the “late un- 
pleasantness,” a party was found ready to give every- 
thing to those who asked for it, and the grant of a 
protective tariff was the result. That which was 
simply opposition to protection, now takes a more 
pronounced name, and is Free Trade, and Congress 
is boldly asked for a modification of tariff laws, and a 


‘return to a condition as near as possible to entire 


freedom of trade. This does not mean to tear down 
custom houses, nor make churches and schoolhouses 
of them; it does not assume that government can 
exist without duties from customs to help carry it 
on; but it means that there shall be no restrictions 
put upon commerce by imposing duties for protec- 
tion on anything that shall be equivalent to prohibi- 
tion for that article, thereby enabling the maker of 
that article here to get rich on his monopoly, and 
compel the purchaser to pay extravagant rates. The 
‘Free Trader”’ defines it: ‘‘ Free Trade means op- 
position to protecti thing more, nothing less: 
opposition to every attempt to deprive one citizen cf 
his right to trade for any other citizen’s benefit; op- 
position to every tax on trade levied for any purpose 
except the support of the State.” 








WEARING CALICO. 


Some of us, not very old people, can remember 
when calico, as an article of dress goocs, was a very 
common thing, and the first grades of ladies derogat- 
ed nothing from their dignity by wearing handsome 
prints, even in the street. We can remember a dress 
of this character, in the not very distant time, that 
gave us more pleasure to walk beside it, than though 
it were of royal purple, and were trimmed with the 
choicest laces. Our respect for calico dated from that 
time, and it bas never diminished. Therefore it has 
pained us to see this really beautiful and simple 
fabric thrown away, and others of a more extrava- 
gant character substituted, that are not nearly so 
becoming. We scan the streets in vain to discover 
any one so daring as to brave public opinion by 
wearing calico in the street. Even the shop-girls, 
who are not supposed to be governed much by the 
exactions of caste, eschew it, and affect the glories of 
Solomon in the extravagance of poverty. Venturing 
into a baker’s shop, the other day, at the North End, 
we found a lady attendant with a calico dress on. 


I'll think of the girl with the gingham gown.” 


Calico has an ancient and honorable origin. Calico 
printing and dyeing were known to the Chinese and 
Indians before our civilization. The fabric was first 
introduced into Europe from Calicut, in Hindoostan, 





d rising to the height of sublimity could be 
found than in the anecdote of a tree-dealer, whose 
place of business was not a thousand miles from 
Boston. This person called himee]f a nursery man, 
and had a little piece of land a few wiles from the 
city—just enough for him to talk about bis ‘‘ nursery 
grounds.” One day,a gentleman who wanted a good 
size Bartlett pear tree, called on Mr. ——, the tree- 
dealer. He found him at his “ grounds,” and stated 
his wishes to Mr. ——, who at that moment had laid 
hold of a pear tree standing by him. ‘“ Well,” said 
Mr. —-, “ this tree that I have got hold of is a Bart- 
lett, and I should think it is just about what you 
want.” The customer asked the price, and Mr. —— 
replied that he would sell it for five dollars; it was 
worth more, but ithad been dug up and wheeled in, 
and sooner than set it out again he might have it for 
that price. It seemed to be a good tree, and cheap; 
so the gentleman took it, paid his five dollars and 
carried the tree home, and set it out; and, being of 
good size, it was not long in coming into bearing. 
Itg owner then put some of the fruit in his pocket and 
went to see Mr. —— again. 

‘* What kind of pears are these?” said he, showing 
the tree-dealer a handful. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know,” 
was the reply; “but I should think they were But- 
ton pears.” “Button pears, indeed! wouldn’t you 
think they were Bartlett pears?” “ Bartlett pears! 
they’re no more Bartlett pears than a French turnip 
is a Bartlett pear.” ‘‘ Well, Mr. —, at any rate 
these pears grew on a tree that I bought of you for 
a Bartlett pear tree!” ‘‘Are you such a fool,” was 
the rejoinder, “as to expect a tree is going to bear 
Bartlett pears the first year?’ Of course there was 
nothing to be said after that. 


A CAUTIOUS FARMER, 

A capital story is related concerning Jim Lane. 
He had been elected to a series of subordinate offices, 
and was finally sent to Congress. Defeated in a re- 
election, he aspired to a seat in the Legislature; but 
80 slight had become his hold on popular favor that 
he was defeated even for this position. Asa last re- 
sort to recover his waning popularity, he joined the 
Methodist church, and, when it was given out, one 
Sunday, that in the interval between the services he 
would be dipped in a neighboring creek, a large 
crowd assembled on its banks to witness the cere- 
mony. The preacher waded in with the neophyte, 
and plunged him under the flood. As hecame to 
the surface, an old farmer in the crowd turned to his 
son and exclaimed, “John, when you water the 
horses to-morrow morning in the creek, be sure and 
take them in above where old L—— was dipped.” 








Goop AS WHEAT.—A gentleman of Patterson, 
Canada, sends us a four dollar bill for the FLAG or 
OUR UNION, and in the same letter was a sample 
of grain. We can assure him that both are as good 
as wheat. We should like a good many such speci- 
mens of Canadian produce and industry. 





SapD,—It is said that a man came very near dying 
in Calffornia, by putting on a pair of clean stockings 
and drinking a glass of cold water—an experiment he 
had not tried for many years. e 





AN ANECDOTE OF BOOTH. 


The elder Booth, or “ Richard III. Booth,” as he 
was not improperly designated, was at times the vic- 
tim of strange fancies. He had as many peculiarities 
in this way as Horace Greeley. At a certain time 
Booth tock the fancy to be an absolute vegetarian. 
During the access of this feeling, he was travelling 
on a Western river steamboat, and happened to be 
placed at table opposite a s lemn, straight-laced 
Quaker, who had been singularly attracted by the 
splendid appearance and elcquent conversation of the 
great actor. The benevolent old Quaker, observing 
the lack « f viands in Booth’s plate, kindly said: 

‘* Friend, shall I not help thee to the breast of this 
chicken?” 

‘‘No, I thank you, friend,” replied the actor. 

‘¢ Then shall I not cut thee a slice of the ham?” 

“No, friend, not any.” 

‘“« Then thee must take a piece of the mutton. Thy 
plate is empty,” persisted the good old broadbrim. 

“Friend,” said Booth, in those deep, stentorian 
tones, whose volume and wepderful power had so 
often electrified audiences composed of the best and 
wisest «f the nation—“ friend, I never eat any flesh 
but HUMAN flesh, and I prefer that Raw!” 

Speechless was the old Quaker, and his seat was 
changed to another table at the next meal, 
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FLOWER PORTRAITS. 


The upper part cf every human being’s face is said 
to resemble that of some animal. How many sheep- 
ish faces, puppy, monkey, and ferret’s faces do we 
not know amongst our acquaintances; and bow many 
horse’s, dog’s and gazelle’s faces do we not number 
amongst our friends? To trace a resemblance be- 
tween human beings and flowers is, perbaps, rather 
less apparent on first pursuing the study, but after 
some small practice becomes also extremely interest- 
ing. Dowe none of us know some tall, fair girl of 
stately presence, reminding us of a tall, white lily ?— 
or, again, some little, round, merry face peeping from 
a fringe of hair like a moss rosebud? These are or- 
dinary comparisons; but the subject might easily be 
carried further. An old maid, with white hair and 
wrinkied, colorless cheeks, may remind one of acer- 
tain dowdy looking lavender flower often seen in 
gardens. A fig-wort is like a little, shrivelled man 
in a brown wig; whilst a peony might easily be trans- 
formed into some rosy, stout old housekeeper. The 
qualities of mankind have frequently been attributed 
to flowers—and we speak of the modesty of the violet 
or the pride of the sunflower; but to see an actual 
resemblance to one particular face in one particular 
flower is more satisfactory. It is pleasant so to peo- 
ple a garden with one’s friends. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


Mrs. GERALD's NIEOR. A Novel. By Lady Geor- 
janva Fullerton, author of Too Strange not to 
True,” etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. ° 
A stately and well-sustained story of English life, 
with a religious bent and of Catholic proclivity, that 
will be received with respectful attention by readers 
who have not become familiar with the distinguished 
authoress through her other works, that we think 
have never been republished in this country. We 
trust the present volume may give her a favorable 
position among those from abroad who seek Ameri- 
can patronage, and it contains much that deserves 
it. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


WHAT IS JUDAISM? or, A Few Words to the Jews. 
By Rev. Raphael D. C. Lewin. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 


This little volume answers, very clearly and dis- 
tinctly, the question that forms its title, and shows 
what Judaism isin such a manner as to convince 
any candid reader, that, in all the great prirciples 
that underlie humanity, so far as practical good is 
concerned, the Jew and the Christian are a good deal 
nearer than people imagine. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. ‘ 

VALUABLE WORK ForRTHCOMING.—A book, im- 
portant as showing the source of Dartmouth College 
and the earlier educationary movements of New 
England, will soon be published by a Boston house. 
It is entitled: ‘A Glance at America a Hundred 
Years Ago; or the Life, Times, Contemporaries and 
Correspondence of Nathaniel Whitaker, D.D., Pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Massachusetts ; 
together, with an account of his Mission to Great 
Britain, in 1766-7-8, in furtherance of the civilization 
and Christianization of the North American Indians, 
resulting in the establishment, in 1770, of Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire.” It is 
by a grandson of Dr. Whitaker, who has been long 
engaged in preparing the work. 

FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This excellent paper is a 
regular visitor to our table, and always contains 
something of interest to all classes. It is one of the 
best publications of its kind, and cannot do other- 
wise than prosper. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, pub- 


lishers, Boston, Mass. Terms, $4 per year.—Mor- 
gantown Post. 








BALLOvU’s MONTHLY.—This favorite monthly mag- 
azine on the Ist of January entered upon its thirty- 
first volume, and promises to be even better the com- 
ing year than it bas ever before been. Fresh, crisp, 
sparkling and original. It is a magazine with which 
every one who reads it will be pleased, and we hearti- 
ily concur in the general verdict of the public and 
press—‘‘ The best of its class.” Its serials, sketches, 
poems, etc., are of a character peculiarly fascinating. 
Bajlou’s Monthly is published by Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. Terms, 
$1.50 per annum.—Cuba True Patriot. 


Fashion and Gossip. 





THE PRESENT STYLE.— Hooped skirts have adapt- 
ed themeelves to the present style of drees, and are 
now very convenient, and not at all obtrusive. They 
are very stall at the base, net more than seventy- 
five or eighty inches, but curve ont at the back, ao as 
to form a bend rather than a bnatle. Of course busa- 
tles can be added, and there are skirts which form a 
very decided bustle; but the style mentioned is more 
suited for ordinary wear, and more generally popular, 
The experiment of doing without booped skirts alto- 
gether has been found very unsatisfactory by those 
who have tried it. Itis slovenly and untidy—it de- 
stroys the effect of the handsomest costume, is un- 
cleanly, and wears out the skirts of dresses with much 
greater rapidity than when they are preserved from 
constant rubbing by the frame of a light, small 
hooped skirt. The effort to get rid of upper skirts 
has not at present succeeded, They are as fashion- 
able as ever, with both long and short dresses, With 
trained dresses they are made longer than formerly. 
The little vest which was ao much worn at one time 
is revived again this winter with great success. Itis 
generally made of the same materia! as the dress, 
and worn with a “‘ postilion ” jacket waist, the revers 
of the jacket being faced with black velvet. Sco ch 
drevses with jacket waists always have the rev rs 
faced with velvet. 


BounD TO SAVE HER HAtIR.—There was a rare 
exhibition of heroism at a fire in a New York board- 
ing-house when the staircase was crowded with 
boarders trying to get away with their baggage. A 
petite young woman, with dark curly hair, had just 
arrived on the landing, with her arn fall of knick- 
knacks, when she suddenly dropped her load, and 
putting ber hand to her head, exclaimed ‘in heart- 
rending accents, ‘‘O, my blonde hair!’ rushed fran- 
tically back, and disappeared in a volume of smoke, 
There was a minute of awful suspense to the bystand- 
ers; but presently the courageous girl appeared at 
the top of the stairs, carrying about ten pounds of 
blonde capillary ornamentation. 


A TEXAS HusBAND.—A sharp-tongued Texas wo- 
man aggravated her lord to such a degree that he 
deserted his home in Houston and fled to Galveston, 
where he wrote the following interesting letter: 

Galveston, January the 7th, 1780. 
My Lovin Wyfe: 

Ime comin ome nex week an hav forgiv you for 
jawin me. I’lle come on the 7 oclock trane an shall 
stay home herearter & tri to be a altered man, I 
want peace and so do yew, why shoodn’t we love 
each other as we used ter when we were first jined 
together in the wholly bands of madlock, I’ve jined a 
temperance society but if you ever jaw me agin for 
comin ome I’1! wollap you like 6ty for we must have 
peace as grant says. 

A MICHIGAN BREACH OF PROMISE CA8SE.—Moen- 
roe, Mich., has had its case of breach of promise to 
marry, the fair plaintiff of fifty-seven suing a youth 
of twenty, who promised to marry her if she would 
buy him a suitcf clothes. The suit had the desired 
effect, and they were married by the justice before 
whom the case was brought, the bride excusing her 
importunity by saying she wanted some one to saw 
her wood. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—At a church fair 
in Kansas City, a set of bedroom furniture was voted 
to a young lady, with the understanding that, if she 
was not married ina year, the furniture should be 
returned to the church. She is now on the war-path, 
armed with a bedstead. A prudent bride was that 
young widow in San Francisco who refused to marry 
the man of her second choice until he had signed a 
promissory note for $3000, payable to her on demand, 
without grace.——A fond couple were recently mar- 
ried in Louisville sfter a courtship of two days. 
On the wedding night the groom asked his bride to 
sell her property and give him the money. She re- 
fused, and he beat and starved her; and now, two 
weeks after marriage, she has got him into jail.——A 
Fort Scott paper prints the advertisement of a young 
lady in want of a beau for a masquerade ball.—The 
youths of Detroit are dangerous. A boy of 20 has 
been arrested for sadly trifling with the affections 
and morals of a girl of 45 ——New York society now 
has five nob!smen, and is bappy.——Colored note- 
paper and rustic monograms are once more fashion- 
able.——The “‘ Belle Gabrielle” hat, the latest Paris 
conception, is high, and is made of green, blue or 
black velvet, with feathers on one side to match, 
fastened under a rose.——A beautiful Spanish lady 
recently boxed the ears of the King of Portugal jast 
as he was leaving his theatre in Lisbon. She was 
unknown to the court.——A splendid vase and a Chi- 
nese musical box were Louis’s presents to Eugenie, 
New Year’s.—The ladies in Rome are in agonies of 
envy at the lace upon the Ecumenical vestments. 
A Detroit paper states, for the gratification of young 
New York heiresses, that there is a live count in 
that city, and that he is likely to remain there for 
two years. His name is Count Berbendas, and he is 
in prison for burglary.—The last foreign nobleman 
who has come to this country “on matrimony bent ” 
is Court Alphonso de Bah-Bab, now in New York. 
——An Indiana young lady was recently frozen so 
badly while out sleigh-riding that her lite is despaired 
of.— Anna Gareschn, a young git! at Kieff, in Ras- 
sia, rescued recently seven children from a burning 





house which none of the firemen dared to enter. 








The neat and simple dress gave added attractions to 
a neat figure. It bore no extravagant trimmings, no 
elaborate furbelows, and stamped the wearer a per- 
son of taste as well as prudence. We took off our 
hat to her in a spirit of profound admiration, deter- 
mined to continue to buy bread at that store. Our 
‘ admiration is almost as enthusiastic as was that of 
the poet who wrote the immortal lines: 
“and evermore when the sun goes down, 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A STORY OF THE PAST YEAR. 


— 
| BY C. A. STEVFNS. 


| When returns the bird of passage 

To the winter-smitted Breton, 

And the woods and rocks of Sheerness, 
Will he miss his girlish songmate 

Mid the shrubbery late in blossom, 

In the brief and hurried summer? 


Ah! the long and pleasant twilight, 

Fre the days had greatly shortened, 
With the fishers at their hoeing, 

And their empty boats at anchor, 
Casting their long shadows seaward, 
Through the livelong night of twilight— 


When a stranger came to Sheerness 
To enjoy the Northern summer; 

Left the wealth of Southern cities, 
And the glittering haunts of Fashion, 
For the far-off Northern island, 

And the simple fisher people. 
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Soon he saw the pretty maiden, 
Dweller in the pleasant cottage, 
Where the tide receives its runnel, 
Falling from the upland lakelet, 
Held aloft by woody ridges, 
Fringed with melancholy alders; 


Saw and loved the dark-eyed Eva, 
Lingered still about the cottage, 
Walked and fished along the rannel, 
Watched the bald old island eagle, 
Sailing slow in lofty circles, 

While he eyes the fishing osprey 


What could Eva do but love him, 
Coming often to the cottage, 

Making all around him happy ? 

And his words and ways were pleasing, 
And his glances full of passion : 

Love is heir of love or hatred. 


Days of bliss sped swiftly past them; 
Eva loved the wealthy stranger, 
Yielding now to his caresses, 

Living in the love he gave her, 

Like some Pontic slave of beauty 

In the Home of Mithridates. 


But the days began to shorten, 

And the stranger's stay had ended, 

Lingered on, though still departing, 

One sad kiss, and turnedl him southward: 
* Mutely Eva saw him going, 

And was very pale and silent; 

Nought can cheer the broken-hearted. 


And, anon, she wandered slowly 
Up the valley, by the runnel, 
Leading to the island lakelet, 
Where the alders sweep the waters, 
And the tardy water-lilies 

Wake to blossom late in summer. 


Long she sat in tearless anguish, 
Gazing on the wrinkling ripples: 

Saw the past, which rose to mock her, 
Shuddered in the wretched present, 
Shrunk away from all the future, 

Fled into the willing waters, 

Where the weeping hamlet found her, 
Lying cold among the lilies. 


And the year is gone forever; 

Scare: ly comes the sun to Sheerness; 
Frost has sealed the grave of Eva. 

In the hapless cottage window, 

All her petted flowers have faded; 

In their stead the mourning mother 
Looketh out across the snow-drift, 
Toward the bleak, deserted churchyard, 
Where the bitter winds, exulting, 
Freeze the form of pretty Eva. 


Come no more, O bird of passage! - 
She is dead who dearly loved thee. 
Bitter winds are howling dirges, 
Unto God belongeth vengeance; 
Leave to Him the dead and living. 





THE RUSSIAN CROWN JEWELS. 


A correspondent who has seen the Russian crown 
jowels says they are keptin the highest room of the 
palace. The staircases are lofty and the asgent is 
tedious. Four tried and faitbfal servants of the 
realm keep watch and ward--two within and two 
without. The great Orloff diamond turned its basilisk 
reflection full upon me. This overtops the Koh-i- 
noor by eight carats in weight, and I am satisfied 
the greenish tint and the flaw lessen it only to the 
grovelling mind. Big? 1 could hardly see it. It 
was the sizo:f a knob on a bed-pest. The imperial 
crowns of both emperor and empress were adorned 
with noble jewels; the former resembling a patri- 
archal mitre, dome-shaped, carries on its summit a 
cross formed of five magnificent diamonds, and 
supported by a very large, uncut, spinal ruby. 
Eleven great diamonds, in a foliated arch, rising 
from the front and back, support this ruby and 
cross, assisted by a hoop cf pearls. The band for 
the brow carries twenty-eight large brilliants. 
The orb is surmounted by a great sapphire, green- 
ish and blue, and a huge and very long diamond. 
The coronet of the empress is a beautiful mass of 
exquisite gems. Apart from those abovementioned, 
and a lot cf great emeralds, the collection is not so 
striking as that of Saxony. This may be traceable 
to the fact that much of it still retains its old 
silver setting, not calculated for the best advan- 
tageous display. It is kept covered up with old linen 
cloths. 
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SUICKSANDS; 


Frail Foundations fe Bad Castles, 


BY HESTER EARLE, 





CHAPTER XI. 
ADRIFT. 


T is time now to lock after Lord 
Sefton and his companion, which 
brings us back to the evening of 
the moonlight sail. 

** Don’t let the other boat catch 
us,” Celeste cried, excitedly, 
when she discovered that craft to 
be getting a brisk start 

Sefton, willing to make a race 
of it, shouted back a challenge to 
the others, and plied his oars 
with muscular vigor. His shout 
was not answered, because un- 
heard, and by-and-by he slack- 
ened speed somewhat. 

“This is glorious,” he said. 

a ** There is not a man in all Chris- 
tendom with whom I weuld change places to-night. 
I hepe you are content, Celeste?” 

‘The moonlight is enchanting, and I like being on 
the water,”’ Celeste rejoined. 

“And J like being with you,” effirmed the other. 
“ Did you know, little girl, that your beauty is more 
enchanting than the moonlight?” 

Celeste felt a thrill of vanity, mingled perhaps with 
a strenger feeling, but before she could frame a re- 
ply, there came from mid-river a call of— 

** Boat ahoy! Help—he!p for a drowning man!”’ 

Turning their eyes in the direction from which the 
sound proceeded, they distinctly saw a man’s head 
projecting above the water. 

“Probably some ambitious Leander, who has at- 
tempted the feat of swimming the river, and is ex- 
hausted by the effort,” said Lord Sefton. ‘It willbe 
a bore, but we must take him in.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” assented Celeste. ‘‘ He probably 
wants to get ashore, and it will not hinder much to 
put him across.” 

They reached the man presently, and took him on 
board. He had the frame of an athlete, and seemed 
in no wise exhausted by his recent struggles. No 
sooner ws he fairly on board the boat, than he stood 
up and shook himself, at the imminent peril of up- 
setting the craft. 

** Don’t do that!” exclaimed Sefton, seeing that 
their boat-fellow was about to repeat this perform- 
ance. ‘Stop, I say,” grasping his arm, “or we shall 

all need to be fished out of the river.” 

“ Hands cffi! There is nota man living who dare 

touch so much as a fingerof me. Give me those 
oars!” 
. With a movement as unexpected as it was effective, 
he snatched the paddles, and held them aloft in tri- 
umph. Then he plunged them into the water, and 
applied his brawny frame to the wérk of rowing. 

‘I’m afloat, I’m afloat,” he vociferated, noisily. 
“ Sailing in the boat, when the waves roll high; sail- 
ing in the boat, the colors they do fly, waiting for my 
truelove to come by-and-by. And here we goup, up, 
up, and here we go down, down, downy. Hi! 
There’s that cow, jumping over the moon again. If 
I hadn’t made the boat dodge her, we should all have 
gone down, down, downy—down, down, downy.” 

‘* Merciful heavens! It is a maniac whom we have 
taken on board,’’ thought Sefton, shudderingly. 

And they were quite at his mercy. The boat was 
flying on like awild thing, impelled, it seemed, by 
superhuman strengtb,. 

‘© You had better let me row now,” said Lord Sef- 
ton, coaxingly. ‘‘ You are tired out with swimming, 
you know, and need a rest.” He tried at the same 
time to take pcessession of the oars. 

*¢ Hands off!” cried the madman, holding one pad- 
dle aloft threateningly, like the picture of Mcses 
smiting the Egyptian. ‘I’m the master of this 
craft. Avaunt, mutineers! Discipline must be 
maintained! 

** My name is Captain Kidd, 
As I sailed—as I sailed."’ 





**O!” cried Celeste, in an alarmed whisper. ‘* What 
shall we do? The creature is certainly mad—is he 
not?” 

“I hope not,” rejoined Sefton, thinking it best to 
withhold his own apprehensions to avoid increasing 
the terror of his companion. ‘“ He iscertainly eccen- 
tric, and it will be as well to humor him for a little 
while, perhaps.” 

** How fast we are going on. 
ing out into the sea.” 

“So we are. I did not think we had come so far.” 

He sat still a moment, silently considering, then 
made another effort to get the oars into his own 
hands, trying persuasions first, and afterwards en- 
deavoring to seize them by a sudden movement. 
Straightway the maniac’s hand went to his breast, 
and something steely bright glittered in the moon- 
light. 


Look! We are com- 
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the mutineers. Come on, then—come on! I’m 
enough for a dozen of ye!” 

Sefton felt it would be a worse madness than the 
maniac’s own to attempt a struggle with him. So he 
sat down by Celeste, saying, with affected lightness: 

“TI don’t know where you will find your mutineers, 
There are none here, I assure you.” 

‘* It’s well for them they are not here,” retorted 
the madman, menacingly. “I’m the master here, 
and , 
**My name is Captain Kidd, 

Asl sailed- as I sailed." 


This he yelled out, at the same time giving the 
right oar a violent pull, by which the boat was near- 
ly capsized. Celette wes thrown almost out, and 
would bave gone quite down into the water, if Setton 
bad not made a quick spring and caught her by her 
dress. Her bat war lost as it was, and her head and 
arms drenched. 

Having regained her seat, Celeste clung to Lord 
S+ fton’s arm, ber whole trame shaken with sobbing. 

“Have courage,” he whispered, though his own 
voice was somewhat tremulous. ‘It is a time when 
we need all our fortitude, but deliverance may be 
nearer than we think.” 

“Twill try to be brave,” said Celeste, controlling 
herself as well assbe could. And indeed from that 
time she showed more resolution than any one would 
have believed her to possess. 

The little boat ran along crazily, veering hither 
and thither under its wild management, but, in spite 
ef all, pushing further and further out to sea. 

“What port are you bound for, captain?” asked 
Sefton, thinking he would try what would be the 
effect of humoring the madman in his whim. 

* For the Islands«f the Blest.” 

“ How many days sailing do you reckon upon?” 

‘We sball make our port at nocn to-morrow,” 
shouted the maniac. Then he added a gibberish of 
sea- phrases, which he would seem to have picked up 
at random, and ended by renewed declarations that 
bis name was Captain Kidd. 

The night wore away, and morning brought no re- 
lief. Nothing but water was anywhere visible, and 
no great stretch of that; for a fog bad come in with 
the dawn, which brought the horizon surprisingly 
near. 

Lord Sefton now watched the maniac warily, 
thinking that he must by-and-by yield to fatigue or 
drowsiness. But the man’s muscles seemed to be of 
iron, and bis nerves incapable of slacking their ten- 
sion. He, on bis part, watched S fton with the cun- 
ning of his class, so that there seemed to be little 
hope of surprising him. 

As day advanced, the fog lifted, anda glimmer of 
sunshine shone throngh. Later, the heat became 
intense, beating down scaldingly upon their unshel- 
tered heads. Lord Sefton bad a newspaper in bis 
pocket, and out «f this he contrived a covering to 
take the place of the hat Celerte bad lost. 

In spite of their unpromising position, Celeste 
laughed a little on donning this novel head-gear, ral- 
lying Lord Sefton upon his talent for millinery, and 
wishing that she had a mirror, to see if it were 
becoming. 

The madman now talked continually of the “ Isl- 
ands of the Blest,’”” which they were to reach at noon, 
watching the sun narrowly as it mounted towards 
the meridian. He did not pay much attention to 
those in the boat with him, unless he saw them talk- 
ing low, with their heads near together. Then he 
raised his cry of mutiny, and showed such signs of 
violence that they found it necessary to refrain from 
much conferring together upon their situation. 

The sun mounted still higher, and more intense 
became the madman’s watch. At last he sprang to 
his feet, shouting loudly: 

“ Don’t you catch a breeze from the spice-groves? 
Don’t you hear the harps«f the happy? There is a 
pilot come to let us in. Lead on. We follow. This 
is the harbor. Cast out the anchor. Here we go up, 
up, up, and here we go down, down, downy.” 

He thereupon worked at the oar with such fury 
that the tholepin was snapped short cff. Then 
he tossed his arms in wild gesticulation, as if making 
signals to some one in waiting, sprang upon the edge 
of the boat and out into the sea. Lord Sefton made 
a quick movement, intended to right the light craft, 
but was too late. Its keel came uppermost, and the 
washing waves closed over those whom it had lately 
held, 

Celeste and Lord Sefton both rose to the surface 
again at the same time, and so near the boat that 
they could grasp it with their hands. The latter 
could swim a little, though not expert at the exer- 
cise. He made Celeste leave her hold of the boat and 
cling to him, while he righted the frail craft. Todo 
this and then clamber in was not an easy task, but it 
was finally accomplished, and Celeste drawn in after 
him. So they had once more a keel between them 
and the waves. But the boat was manageless, and 
the oars lost. There was nothing they could do to 
help themselves. They could only drift on at the 
mercy of the waves. They had no food, nor water, 
ner shelter. 

Lord Setton sat in the stern of the boat, silently 
thinking. He had been very near to death. The 
grisly tyrant still lay in wait for him, hangrily. His 
whole life passed in review before him. Close upon 
this retrospect came regrets. If he died there, a 
wrong would remain unrighted—a wrong for which 
he alone was responsible. 

* Celeste—Miss Penryn,” he said, looking down at 





his companion, who was crouching at his feet. 


* Discipline must be maintained. Cold steel for 


of tenderness, too. It smote him somehow with a 
keen reprosch. 

“Have you lost all hope?” she asked, moved to 
the question by something in his face. “Must we 
die bere, after all?” 

“ Stranger things have happened on the sea than 
that we should be picked up and saved. While I 
have life I shall still have hope. But it is a situation 
to make one think, and I bsve been thinking of—” 

He seemed reluctant to go on, and Celeste looked 
up irquiringly. 

** You will be surprised, perhaps. It is of my wife 
I have been thinking.” 

* Your wife!” 

“Yes. Lhaveawife in England. I fear I ought 
to bave told you before.” 

“Why?” demanded Celeste, looking at him 
steadily. 

Her pride was up in arms, and if she felt a pang 
she would not show it. 

“To avoid nisunderstandings such as might have 
arisen.” 

“Tt is always best to avcid concealments.” 

“It is, I have done wrong. My marriage was 
contracted before I reached my m: jority, and was 
kept secret through fear of my father. Before I was 
at liberty to throw «ff concealment, I had grown 
weary f the tie which beld me. My wife, I think, 
loved me truly. I treated her very basely. I made 
her believe that our marriage was not lege), and I 
left her despairing. It bas lain hard upon my con- 
ecience often, but I never felt it as I have witbin the 
lest twelve bours. The chances are, that we shall 
never see lard again. If our exposure should be 
prolonged, and you sbould outlast me—as women are 
said to have powers of endurance beyond those of 
men—if, I say, you should escape, and I should not, 
tell St. George that he will find the pro fs of my 
marriage ander a false bottom of my writing-deak. 
Tell him that, in the name four friendship, 1 destre 
him to see that my wife have her rights. Will you 
do this?” 

“If I am saved and you are not, I will do what you 
ask,” said Celeste, gravely. 

Bat, in spite: f her calmness, she felt a great in- 
ner pain. 


** The shadow which had stopped 
On her life's dial moved again, and Love 
Went sobbing by, and only left his wraith.”’ 


A great longing eprang up in her heart now for 
Lyddie. In all the trials of her | fe, Lyddie had al- 
ways been her generous friend and comforter. 

“I have deserved ali I suffer or can svffer,” she 
thought, contritely. ‘* But it God lets me see her 
again, I will be more worthy cf a sister like Lyddie.” 

Meanwhile the day wore on. The sun set in in- 
carnadined sp'endor, and nightcame. No sail had 
yet gladdened their sight. 

** Do you try to sleep now, and I will keep watch,” 
said Lord Sefton. ‘“* We must economize our strength, 
and only one of us must sleep ata time. When you 
are well rested, you shall take your turn at the ‘ look- 
out,’ and I will take mine at sleeping.” 

Accordingly, Celeste lay down in the bottom of the 
boat, and soon slept the sleep of exhaustion. After 
several hours she awoke. Then she took the watch, 
as Lord Sefton had proposed; but her watch was in 
vain, as that of her now slumbering companion had 
lately been. Ships went and came, as they are al- 
ways doing, but none crossed tbe track of the little 
boat, drifting, with its freight of human life, whith- 
ereocever the sea would. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A POOR YOUNG MAN.— MORE SORROW. 


ALLEGRA COURTLAND shed tears fer Celeste, as 
became her affection and ber sensibility. When, 
however, it was proposed that Russ Middleton should 
bear the news to Lyddie, a hard look came into his 
cousin’s eyes, and she would have forbidden his going 
if she bad dared. Not knowirg ou what plea she 
could venture to do this, she kept silence, though 
sadly rebellious at heart. She felt no pity fur Lyddie 
—none whatever. To love her enemies was quite, 
beyond Miss Courtland’s Christianity. And for some 
reason she had chosen to regard Lyddie Penrhyn as 
an enemy. 

When Russ was ready to set cff, Allegra met him 
in the way. . 
* T hate to have you go,” shesaid, softly. “ It will 
be so lonesome without you, now that the whole 
house has grown so gloomy.” 

“Will you miss me, then?” inquired Russ, with 
sudden elation. 

Will I miss you? O Russ!” 

“TI will hurry back,” be assured her, giving her 
hand a close pressure. 

Despite the tenderness of his manner, it was in no 
very pacific framec«f mind that she saw him drive 
away. As she had said, a gloom had grown over the 
whole house. Everything reminded them «f the 
missing members of their party. The Mordaunts 
and St. George had lost a valuable friend in Lord 
Sefton. Walter Hazlitt was cut tothe heart by Ce- 
leste’s fate—going about pale, and stony-faced, and 
silent. Geoffrey Penrhyn was a sofferer, tco, though 
he showed his grief rather by increased cynicism than 
otherwise. He regretted Celeste, but he could better 
bear to have lost her thus than by her marriage to 
another. He joined Allegra on the lawn, not long 
after Russ had driven away. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, a little 
harshly. 





She raised a face of pain, but in it there was a look 


“Grieving. Ab, how sad it is!” 
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‘To see you grieving—yes. Here is something that 
may make you smile, perhaps.” He handed her a 
little sketch of herself in water-colors. ‘‘I purloined 
it from Middy’s portfolio yesterday. You will see 
that the features are drawn to the life, but for all 
that the artist has contrived to give something of 
Lyddie Penrhyn’s expression to the face.” 

Allegra looked at the sketch searchingly, and tore 
it up in a rage. 

**You are charming when in a passion. Now you 
are positively bewildering,” Penrbyn declared. 

*‘Do you think so?” 

«* Why do you hate Lyddie Penrhyn so much?” 

“ Why, for the last four weeks, have you hated 
Lord Sefton and Walter Hazlitt so much?” 

** Because they threatened to come between me 
and Celeste. Poor Celeste! That is allover now.” 

‘1 wish it had been Lyddie instead,” said Allegra, 
viciously. 

‘Are you afraid she will come between you and 
Russ Middleton? I wonder you do not play for high- 
er stakes—for St. George, for instance. Middleton is 
but a poor young man.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“The estate of Westlake is heavily mortgaged. 
Middleton should be at work if he expects to redeem 
it, unless, indeed, he means that his wife’s fortune 
shall relieve him from embarrassment.” 

“Geoffrey Penrhyn, I believe you are lying to me,” 
said Allegra, looking him steadily in the face. 

“About the mortgage?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘TI can show you the deed, if you like. I hold the 
mortgage in my own hands. Shall I bring it to you?” 

“No. I amconvinced. I want time to think of 
this. Goaway.” Penrhyn went at her bidding. 

**Russ Middleton a poor young man! Why have lI 
not known this before?’’ 

Her head was in a whirl with her swift-coming 
thoughts. Shelovedhim. Whatever shallowness or 
insincerity might characterize her other emotions, 
this one was deep and real. She was ambitious, too, 
and she had thought to gratify both her love and her 
ambition by marrying Kuss. Now she must either 
sink her ambition or refuse him—perhaps leave him 
for Lyddie Penrhyn. At this thought her eyes 
flashed with an angry light that had something ti- 
gerish in its gleam. 

“If I do not marry him, she shall not,” exclaimed 
the girl, beating the air with her clenched fists. 

Then she remembered that Russ had been gone a 
long time, and a jealous rage thrilled through and 
through her. She sat down upon a bench, where she 
could look far déwn the road by which he was to 
come. He was nowhere in sight. 

“ He is staying to comfort her, probably. If I were 
near enough, I would comfort them both,” she 
thought, wrathfully. 

She sat there a long time watching for him, andall 
the while a seething mixture of passions—love, and 
hate, and jealousy—was working at her heart. By- 
and-by she saw bim coming. She now tried to put a 
curb upon herself, that she might meet him in her 
ordinary manner, but she dared not trust herself. So 
she ran away, her slim figure disappearing at a side 
door just as Russ drove up the carriage-way. She 
did not come down again that day, pleading head- 
ache as an excuse for keeping her room. 

And now a new anxiety had arisen under the dis- 
turbed roof of the Mordaunts. Walter Hazlitt was 
nowhere to be found. Maud had been looking for 
him, in a quiet way, for some time, dreading to raise 
an alarm for nothing, if she imparted her uneasiness. 
She had finally bethought herself that he might have 
gone into town with Middleton, but when the latter 
assured her at his return that he had seen nothing of 
her brother, Maud could no longer refrain from giv- 
ing voice to her uneasiness. 

* You will think it a very womanish terror, I dare 
say, but I cannot get it out of my mind that Walter 
may have met that escaped lunatic for whom a hue 
and cry has been raised throughout the country. You 
know it was said that the man had somehow got pos- 
session of an ugly-looking knife, and there is no 
knowing what terrible deed he might commit if one 
‘should meet him.” 

**T am certain that such apprehensions are quite 
groundless,’ Russ assured the anxious sister, “ and 
that Walter is only spending the day in solitude. It 
is not strange that he should choose to do so, but I 
will try my best to find him for you.” 

There was at this moment a step on the gravel 
walk behind them, and Mand looked hastily around. 
It was St. George, who crumpled a piece of paper in 
his haud and thrust it in his pocket, on seeing that it 
was Miss Hazlitt and Mr. Middleton. This move- 
ment, and something in his eyes, added to Maud’s 
alarm. 

** What have you found?” she asked, with dilating 
irids. 

“ Nothing—a mere bit of waste-paper.” 

“Will you let me see it?” demanded Maud, who 


thought she detected in his manner a grave pity of 
herself. 

St. George examined two or three pockets fruit- 
lessly. 


** I cannot find it,” he said, then. 

**You put it in the right-hand side pocket of your 
coat,’ aflirmed Maud, unsteadily, in spite of ber ef- 
forts to retain her self-command. 

St. George hesitated about looking for it. 

“If you think tospare me by withholding any- 
thing calculated to alarm, it is mistaken kindness. 
Give me the paper!” commanded Maud, who was 
more and more convinced that he was withholding 
_ from her. 





St. George could refuse no longer. 

*¢It must have come to you eventually, but I wish- 
ed to wait and consider how the shock could be made 
to fall on you least heavily,” he said, giving her the 
crumpled paper. 

Maud smoothed it out by passing her hands across 
it, and, with a white, wretched look, read: 


“To THE FINDER.—Tell Maud to forgiveme. I 
am sorry to cause her pain, but my life is broken off 


again. 
ways. Now she will grieve for me deeply, but time 
will ease her pain. It is better so. 

“WALTER HAZLITT.” 


Maud uttered a sharp cry in her agony, and reeled 
like one who is affected with sudden dizziness. St. 
George and Middleton both hastened to offer their 
support. She leaned a moment on the arm of the 
latter, then steadied herself, and stood up, proudly 
self-reliant. 

‘* Where did you find this?” she inquired. 

“Down by the river. 
across it,'to keep it from blowing away.” 

Maud Hazlitt was shaken with violent trembling. 
Middleton again offered his arm, but she refused it. 
She struggled for speech, but the words came with 
difficulty. ‘‘ Find him,” was what she uttered, final- 
ly. Then she turned and walked slowly into the 
house. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH.” 


“Frxp him!” Mand Hazlitt had commanded. 
Russ Middleton, and the other gentlemen of the 


willing to do their utmost, and did, but at nightfall 
of the next day no discovery had been made. 

Maud passed a wretched night. When morning 
came, she had not closed her eyes, but after that she 
fell into an uneasy slumber, out of which she awoke 
with a start and a sob. 

‘* What is it, dear?” asked Allegra, who had shared 
Maud’s room for that night. 

“A dream—but so like reality. I dreamed that 
Walter was found. He had drifted out to sea, and 
was cast ashore just below Howlet’s Neck. Isaw 
him lying there, and he looked so peaceful—peaceful 
and happy. If I could see him looking so, I think it 
would help me to find resignation.” 

Her dream had made a strong impression on her 
mind, though in her ordinary moods she was not 
especially imaginative. It was a rough morning, 
with falling rain anda high wind blowing, but she 
spoke so often of ‘‘Howlet’s Neck,” that Middleton 
asked her if she wished to go there. 

TI think I shall get no rest until I have seen the 
place,” she answered. 

TI will take you, then,” said Middleton. 

When Allegra found that they were going, she 
proposed to accompany them, and Geoffrey Penrhyn 
also offered to make one of the party. They waited 
@ little for the rain to abate, but at last started off 


they reached Howlet’s Neck. 
point of land, jutting out into the sea. The rain fell 
less drenchingly now, but the wind roared with tem- 


own readiness to explore the beach. But Maud in- | 


ments like a sail, or else knotted them about her feet, | 
so that at times it was impossible to advance; but 
she gave little heed to these inconveniences, pursuing 
her way along the shore with a far-reaching eye, 
which quailed now and then when, through the rain 
and the mist, some object in its outlines suggested the 
prostrate figure of a man. Such appearances, how- 
ever, were always found to be illusive, and Maud 
finally declared: 

**T am satisfied. Let us go.” 

Penrhyn made a movement of compliance, but 
Rass stood quite still, listening intently towards the 
sea, 

* Do you not hear something?” he asked. 

** Yes—the winds scolding and the waves fretting. 
That is all,”’ 

“It is notall. I hear it again now. It is a distant 
halloo coming from seaward. Some vessel must be 
in danger. I wish we had a glass.” 

** Here is one,” said Penrhyn, producing a pocket 
spy-glass, which Russ hastily adjusted to his eye. 
‘Can you make out anything?” inquired the former. 

‘* It is a schooner, and is disabled. They haveseen 
us, and are making signals. We must find a boat, 
and go to the rescue.” 

‘*Here come some men from the huts yonder. 
Fishermen, I think they are, by their looks. Maybe 
we can get a boat from them.” 

‘*Not to put out in such asea,” replied the fore- 
most of the men, overhearing this. ‘‘ She’d be snap- 
ped up in the jaws of the sea as quickly as a man’s 
head in the jaws of an untamed lion.” 

** We will pay you for the boat,” said Penrhyn, 
who, in spite of his cynicism, was capable of a gener- 
ous act on occasions. “ Then if it is lost you will not 
suffer.” 

“It isn’t for the boat I care. She and me is old 
friends, but I wouldn’t think of setting her above the 





party, which was becoming fearfully reduced, were | 


at the root, and even her love cannot prop up the in- . 
jured stock and nurse it into vigorous, healthful life 
Ishould be a trouble and acare to her al- | 


Some pebbles were laid ; 80 


the coast that can live ten minutes in such a 
sea.” 

“T will not see men perishing before my eyes, 
without making an effort to save them. Leadon to 
the boat,” commanded Kuss. 

The fisherman reflected a moment, with his right- 
hand forefinger pressed against his nether lip. Then, 
with the air of one who has made up his mind: 











with the storm atits height. It was past noon when | 
This was a jagged | 


| 





“You may put a hundred dollars in Tibbetts’s 
hands, here, for Tilda, if the boat and me are lost. 
No one shall say that Jack Swansey saw landsmen 
risking their lives for men at sea, and was stingy of 
his own.” 

Penrhyn advanced the money promptly; but here 
Allegra, who had driven down tothe point where the 
little scene had passed, called out, sharply: 

* You shall not go, Rass.” 

“TI must, Allegra. It is to save life.” 

‘* It is to lead others and yourself into peril, rather. 
I will not let you go.” 

“Forgive me. I shall come back. 
good-by.” 

At the last moment another fisherman volunteered, 

that the boat was manned by four men. Out upon 
the raging sea it went, leaping in among the waves 
that “rolled mountain high,” dipping, rearing, re- 
coiling, shaken through all its length, but still strug- 
gling on. Often on the very brink of destruction, it 
seemed, nevertheless, to bear a charmed life. It 
reached the wreck at last, bringing hope to the de- 
spairing, and succor to those who were ready to per- 
ish. They crowded forward, and were taken on board 
the little relief craft—grisly, weather-beaten seamen, 
whose hard hands gripped the hands that were rais- 
ed to steady their descent. But who were these? It 
was difficult to believe it, so much were they changed 
by suffering and exposure. Despite this, however, 
Geoffrey Penrhyn recognized them at a glance—Ce- 
leste and Lord Sefton—and after them came Walter 
Hazlitt. 

The little boat, now heavily laden, toiled back to 
land again, and was received by the crowd collected 
on shore, with a shout, as if the great heart of the 
gathered people had resolved itself into an irrepress- 
ible acclaim of glad enthusiasm. 

Allegra, waiting fearfully, with covered face, in a 
corner of the carriage, heard the shout, and began to 
take heart. 

“Ts the boat safe, Maud?” she asked, in quaver- 
ing, hesitating tones. 

“Tt is safe. They are coming ashore now. I wish 
the crowd would divide, so that I could see them 
land. They will never escape the demonstrations of 
the people. There, that shout is for Middleton. I 


Until then 


| caught a glimpse of him just then; and that for 


Fisherman Swansey, the owner of the boat. 
men—how I honor them all!” 

Presently some one detached himself from the 
crowd and approached the carriage, making this 
announcement: 

** The gentlemen say you are to drive round to the 
hotel just off the Neck. They will meet you there.” 

This direction was accordingly complied with. The 
distance was somewhat more than a mile by the 
highway, though by taking a straight course one 
could reach the place by going a little more than 
half as far. On their arrival, Middleton came out 
and helped the girls to alight. 

* Miss Hazlitt,” he said, detaining her when they 


Brave 


pest-rage, and great waves lashed the shingly shore, | were at the parlor door, “‘ we found friends on board 
They drove to a point just below the Neck, when the schooner, quite unexpectedly. Have you the 
Maud gave the command to stop. The gentlemen ' nerve to bear a surprise?” 

begged her not to leave the carriage, professing their | 


She looked up in his smiling eyes. 
“It is Walter!” she cried, and sprang away from 


sisted upon getting out, and did so. The rain pelted | his detaining hand, 
against her water-proof, and the wind filled her gar- 


They were all there in the parlor, Walter, Lord 
| Sefton, Celeste. We pass over the meeting and come 
to Walter’s explanation. 

**T was very miserable that morning, Maud,” he 
said; for these two were sitting apart so that their 
words reached the others only as a distant murmur. 
“T really think 1 was a little beside myself. It 
seemed to me that I could not bear to live on, it 
might be for years, with such a weight at my heart. 
This was weak and cowardly, I know, but I did not 
think of it then. So, without raising the question of 
*to be or not to be,’ put rather forcibly by Hamlet’s 
uncle, I determined to ‘ shufile off this mortal coil.’ 
It was down by the river that J. determined thus, 
and thereupon hastily wrote the bit of note which 
you received. Then I thought I would follow the 
river to the point where Celeste’s hat was found. I 
had heard this place described and knew it well. 1 
meant that spot to be the last my eyes should rest 
upon. You see, Maud, I must have been sentimen- 
tally mad, or I should not have acted so foolishly. 
When I reached the place I was in a proper state of 
mind for the momentous plunge. But on a sudden 
the thought came to me that we might all have been 
hasty in concluding that the boat’s party were inev- 
itably lost. For Celeste’s hat, it might have blown 
off, and something might have happened to the oars, 
in which case the boat had probably drifted out to 
sea. This consideration started me upon my feet 
with elastic suddenness. I lost not a moment, but 
made my way to the nearest seaport. There I was 
fortunate enough to find a schooner which had just 
unladen its cargo. To the captain and crew I offered 
such inducements that they were willing to under- 
take a cruise for the missing boat. We embarked 
with all possible haste. If I had been less hurried, I 
might have thought to telegraph to you. After we 
were out to sea I remembered that I ought to have 
done 80, and was uneasy that I had not; but it was 


life of a human creature, if there was any use in go- | too late then. Yesterday at noon, we came across 
ing—which there isn’t. You can’t find a boat on | the boat. Celeste and Lord Sefton were both nearly 


fellows with him. You see it was not meant that I 
should die yet, and I have learned to set such value 
upon life that I shall not be in a hurry to shuffle it 
off again, I can assure you.” 

“And Celeste! Can you give her up to a rival if 
need be?” asked Maud, rather anxiously. 

‘You mean Lord Sefton, I suppose; but 1 have no 
longer any need to dread him as arival, When their 
peril was at its height, he contessed to Celeste that 
he had a wife in England.” 

“And Celeste owes her life to you,” said Mand, 
with shining eyes. ‘* Unless she is utterly heartless, 
she cannot ta insensible to your devotion.” 

Before leaving the hotel a generous sum was made 
up for the two fishermen who had assisted in the 
rescue, with something extra for “Tilda.” This 
arrangement was scarcely effected when Swansey 
himself came. He stated bluntly that he ‘* wanted 
to buy back his boat,” and offered to Geoffrey Pen- 
rhyn the money which the latter had advanced for 
it. The fisherman was assured thereupon that the 
boat was his own, and the money Tilda’s. 

“Thank ye—thank ye kindly, sir,” he said, rub- 
bing his rough hand across his eyes. ‘‘It’ll make a 
queen of Tilda—the having so much money.” 

“ Take this with it then, and make an empress of 
her,” said the hotel keeper, producing Swansey’s 
suare of the money, that had been given into his 
keeping for the fishermen. 

“She'll be the happiest woman alive, will Tilda,” 
said Swansey, proudly; ‘‘ and for her and me I thank 
ye for it. It’llbea bonny bit to put aside agin the 
time the sea works its will on Jack, and Tilda and 
me will both bless you for it now, and then, and 
always.” 

They gave honest Jack a hearty hand grip all 
around, and the girls sent their love to Tilda, coupled 
with the assurance that they should certainly have 
kissed her husband if she had been there to give 
them permission, whereupon Middleton audaciously 
hinted that if their enthusiasm was in want of such 
@ vent, they might work it off on him and Penrhyn, 
who had no wives of whom permission need be 
asked. This suggestion, strange as it may seem, the 
girls did not see fit to adopt. 

{t should have been a happy party which rode 
away from the Neck that afternoon, and 80, to a 
certain extent, it was. Geoffrey Penrhyn was prob- 
ably the least satisfied among them all. He was in 
a@ rage with himself that the thought which young 
Hazlitt had acted upon so successfully had not come 
tohim. It is true he had helped to rescue Celeste at 
the last, but even in that achievement he was not a 
leader, while Hazlitt had worked unaided, and bore 
‘no brother near the throne.’ Celeste had thanked 
him (Penrhyn) in a frank, cousinly manner, but with 
Hazlitt she seemed to be on exceedingly comfortable 
terms. 

Mr. Geoffrey Penrhyn was by no means satisfied. 
He even debated with himself the probability that it 
might be necessary for him to disturb, in some de- 
gree, the state of triendliness existing between this 
pair. 

Next to Penrhyn, Miss Courtland probably felt 
least comfortable of any in the party. She had 
never loved Russ as she did that day. The quiet de- 
termination with which he had set his will against 
her own, going forth, in spite of her command, to 
peril and probable death, while it angered, compelled 
her to honor him the more. But she could not for- 
get the mortgage on the Middleton estates. The 
cup of happiness had been held very near her lips. 
** Must she with her own hand dash it aside?” was 
the question agitating her now. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AFTER FLOOD—FIRE. 


** TROT out your fatted calf, for 
* Before you can say come and go, 
And breathe twice; and cry so, 80; 
Will be here ’"—those who were dead and are alive again."’ 


This speech, rattied off by Russ in his gayest man- 
ner, brought the Mordaunts, with an accompanying 
troop, to the door. Then what a Babel of welcoming 
there was! In the midst of it all, Celeste tu:ned to 
Russ and asked, ‘Is it too late for me to go to 
Wytheburn to-night?” 

“To Wytheburn?” 

** Yes—to see my sister Lyddie.” 

‘*Misas Lyddie is at Westlake. 
better wait until morning. 
then.” 

“At Westlake?” asked Celeste, looking puzzied. 

‘* We all thought you were lost, you know. It was 
a great blow to Miss Lyddie. I did not know where 
to find ber friends, so I carried her to my mother.” 

**O, thank you!” cried Celeste, with tears in ber 
eyes; and Russ, who had hitherto looked upon her 
a8 @ pretty compound of vanity and heartlessness, 
began to think he had misjudged her. 

No sooner was breakfast over the following morn- 
ing than he approached Celeste, who was sitting on 
a hassock by Allegra and half leaning against her. 

, ‘* Shall we go now?” he asked. 
““O yes; tosee Lyddie. Will she be very glad to 


I think you had 
I will go with you, 





get me back, do you think?” 


} 

exhausted, but wine and food restored them. You 
must hear Sefton’s account of their adventures up to 
that time. They were boarded by a maniac, an 
made himself master of the craft, broke the oars, an 

tumbled them all into the sea. Then, after all a 
had gone through, came this last peril—that of the 
storm. We thought we were certainly lost then, but 
here we are—thanks to Middleton and the brave 
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He beld upa small gold k 
** It ia Lyddie’s!” cried C 
lost it that evening.” 

“Then of course I have a 
terpreter of her feelings —th» 
to her heart. Therefore, M 
hesitate to assure you that y 
get you back again, foolish : 
“ You meant that last in | 
you think,” said Celeste, a | 
* It would be hard to con 
that. There is the carriage 
“ Why don’t you ask me 
Allegra, chirpingly. 

“Will you?” from Rass, 
“After having begged the 
mind that at all. Yes, than! 
ed to give you the pleasure o 
And with a mocking cou: 
bring her wraps. 

The morning was truly fin 
inspiriting. Everything lo 
rain, as it might have dor 
created, so clear and beaut!’ 
mer smells from clover fie! 
and scented gardens, made |: 
carriage wheeled on rapidly. 
@ point at the brow of abi 
could be distinctly seen. 
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the first glance he drew his 
and looked with a steadiness 
resolving all his senses int. 
Westlake. 

“ What is it?” asked both 

This iswhat it was. His . 
dingy looking vapor curling | | 
into the heart of which, as he . 
flame shot up. 

“ The house is on fire!” cr 
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speed. They were not long }. 
maining distance, though i 
they would never get there 
time to watch, in company w 
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“ Where is my mother?” 
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which gave place presently to 
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Here the young ladies alighted 
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said, with a rueful smile; “ bu’ 
shelter, | suppose. Now I will 
send her hither. Then I must 
Allegra, are you going with me 

* Yes—if | may.” 

“Certainly you may—that 
moderate the brightness of yo 
have had enough of conflagrat 

They were not long before m 

“Ab, Mr. Middleton, I was | 
said, flushed and eager. *' You 
you had been seen driving & 
sent me to find you. She ivatt’ 

“1 was looking for you, too,” 
sent me to find you, | believe, ti 
to have acted quite for myse! 
learned the way to the Horsesh 
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“* Why do you ask dim that? Is it supposed that 

* he has the key to Miss Lyddie Penrbyn’s heart?” | Tuptness, “ your sister Celeste is there.” 
Allegra fitted out, with gall and wormwood showing “The Diced forsook Lyddie’s face on the instant, and 
through the thin smile oh which her speech was | she gazed dumbly at Middleton, who gave her a re- 
accom panied. assuring nod. Then with a sudden movement, by 
If any ethet woman bad uttered those words with | which she seemed to shake herself ftee from a con- 
that tome and leek. Rass would infallibiy bare | trolling numbness, she sprang away at a quick run. 
judged them the index of an umgererous heart; bat “Deo look at her. What a graceful trot!” said Al- 


**In short,” interposed Allegra, with harsh ab- 








“ Mine, of course,” with enathet grin. | 

“It tsa relief to know that you have enough to 
sweary. Our arrangement, I believe, is complete. | 
Distance, it is said, lends enchantaent to the view. | 
I feel curious to see what enchantment it cam lend | 
to you.” 

“Ha, ha! That’s a good one. You are learning | lr was near Christmas, not many years ago, and 
to take things pretty cool. Sach a fiery thing as you all the Boston world was shopping, fell <«f that 


(Written for The Flag of our Union } 


A SNOW-FALL. 





























““ there’s as much difference between the objects see- 

ing as the objects seen.” and Love's optics are by no 

means famous for seeing faalts in the object loved. 
| Comsequently Rass discovered no sting of bitterness 
| in Allegra’s words. 

“The key to Miss Lyddie’s heart.” he returned, 
laughing. “Perbape this is it. I picked it up this 
morning. down by the boat house.” 

He beld up a smal! gold key as he spoke. 

“It is Lyddie’s!™” cried Celeste. “She must have | 
lost it that evening.” 

“Then of course I have a right to become the in- 
terpreter of her feelings—that is, if it really is the key 
to her heart. Therefore, Mise Penrhyn, 1 shall not 
hesitate to assure you that your sister sil! be giad to 
get you back again, foolish as it may be of her.” 

“ You meant that last in fan, bat it is truer than 
you think,” said Celeste, a little eAdly. 

“It would be hard to convince Lyddie Penrhyn of 
that. There is the carriage.” 

“ Why don"t you ask me to go with you?” asked | 
Allegra, chirpingly. 








“ Will you?" from Russ, with emphatic entreaty. | 

“After baving begged the invitation. But I don’t | 
mind that at all. Yee, thank you, I shall be delight- 
ed to give you the pleasure of my company.” 

And with a mocking courtesy she whirled off to 
bring her wraps. 

The morning was truly fine; the air was fresh and 
| inspiriting. Everything looked, after the recent 
rain, as it might have dome when earth was new 
created, so clear and beautiful it was. Sweet sum- 
mer smelis from clover fields, and resinous woods, 

and scented gardens, made inhalation a luxury. The | 
| carriage wheeled on rapidly. By-and-by it reached 
| @ point at the brow of a hill, from which Westlake 
could be distinctly seen. 

Rass leaned forward to point it out to Allegra. At 
| the first glance he drew his horses to a dead halt, 
and looked with a steadiness that seemed bent upon 
resolving all his senses into that of sight, toward 
Westlake. 

“ What is it?” asked both the girls at once. 

This is what it was. His home, enveloped in a 








into the heart of which, as he gazed, tongues of lurid | 


“ The house is on fire!” cried Russ, gathering the 
Teins taut, and urging the horses to their utmost 
speed. They were not long in accomplishing the re- 
maining distance, though it seemed to Russ that 
they would never get there. He was only just in 
time to watch, in company with a crowd of loiterers, | 
the falling of the editice. A few minutes later the | 
home of the Middletons was a heap of glowing em- 
bers, and these were fast falling into ashes. 

“ Where is my mother?” asked Russ of a by- 
stander. 

“Sate. She went home with the Kelleys.” 

“And Miss Penrhyn?” 


dingy looking vapor curling upward toward the sky, 


fiame shot up. | 





“I did not see any young woman come out of the 
house. Mrs. Middleton and the servants I saw, and | 
they are all safe.” 

“ You don’t mean,” gasped Russ, growing fearfally 
pale, “ that Miss Penrhyn was left to burn with the 
house?” 

** Maybe not—only I haven’t seen her.” 

**Q, what sball I do? what shall I do?” cried Ce- 
leste, wringing her hands despairingly. ‘“O Mr. 
Middleton! Do you think it is true?” 

A strange glitter had come into Allegra’s eyes, 
which gave place presently to a look of cool derision. 

“*Spare your heroics, good people,” she said loftily. 
“ There comes sour Perdita yonder from the garden. 
I should advise you—” to Russ—“‘to seek some less 





minent.” 

Acting upon this hint, Russ drove to a distant part | 
of the grounds, where was a summer house, which, 
from its shape, he was wont to call ‘* The Horseshoe.” 


a tangle of vines. j 


ed to dispense the hospitalities of Westlake,” he | 
said, with a rueful smile; “ but it is better than no 
shelter, I suppose. Now I will tind Miss Lyddie and 
send her hither. Then I must look up my mother. 
Allegra, are you going with me to see her?” 

“* Yes—if [ may.” 

“Certainly you may—that is, if you will try to 
moderate the brightness of your eyes a little. We 
have had enough of conflagration for one day.” 

They were not long before meeting Lyddie. 

“Ah, Mr. Middleton, I was looking tor you,” she 
said, flushed and eager. ‘‘ Your mother heard that | 
you had been seen driving toward Westlake, and 
sent me to find you. She is at the Kelleys.” 

‘* | was looking for you, too,” said Russ. ‘No one | 
sent me to find you, | believe, though I cannot claim 
to have acted quite for myself, either. Have you | 
learned the way to the Horseshoe yet?” | 

“© yes,” smiling in remembrance of a pleasant | 
walk over the grounds with Mrs. Middleton. 





a pleasant one. My dear Miss Lyddie, don’t look so | 
alarmed.” | 





legra, seornfully. 

“Unkind!” replied Rass—laying aside Love's op- 
ties for a moment, probably, and getting a peep out 
of bisown. “ There is no nodler woman lives than 
Lyddie Penrhyn, and I do not choose to hear her 
Tidicaled.” 

“If my conversation offends you, you are at liberty 
to go on alone,” retorted allegra, coldly. 

“Tam not offended. Let us not quarrel. I have 
lost too much to-day to lose your favor now.” 

“T have no desire to quarrel, but 1 think I really 
will not go with you to see Aunt Lilly today. I am 


¥ | just overtaken with a desire for an hour of solitude, 


and here is a nice bench under the trees. Please 
make my excuses to aantie, and say that I shall 
come to see her seme day soon, when she has not just 
passed through so trying an ordeal as now.” 

“Pm afraid you will find it dull waiting,” said 


| Rass, reluctantly. 


“Asif Lcouki not endure my own company for a 
little while. You are so uncomplimentary that I 


| have a great mind to tell you for your confasion that 


I like it half as well as I do yours. Bat I have prom- 
ised not to quarrel, so I’ll be good, and keep back all 
naughtiness of speech.” 

“ll come here for you, then, when I return, and 
I'll not be gone long,” said Russ, on leaving. 

Not long afterward, old Martin and one of his 
cronies passed near where Allegra was sitting, bat 


| without seeing her. She heard the former saying: 


“And the worst of the whole is that the ‘surance 
policy ran out three days ago, and Mr. Russ, he was 
toting off after that girl—his cousin, they call her— 
and didn’t tend to *newing of it. So there's a clean 
loss of the whole concern.” 

“It'll be a bad job for them, then, wont it?” re- 
tarned the other. 

The speakers passed on, and Allegra pondered up- 
on what she had heard. Russ was in embarrassed 
circumstances before. This would complete his 
ruin. If she married him now, it must bé in the 
face of that fact. Could she? And aloud, and with 
forcible repetition she asked herself, ‘* What shall I 
do? What shall I do?” 

“It’s a serious question, isn’t it?” interposed a 
mocking voice close beside her—a voice whose tones 
she seemed to know, for, without looking at the 


' speaker, she bent her head upon her hands, covering 
| eyes and ears at once, and shivered through her 


whole frame. 

“You didn’t expect to see me, I suppose,” the 
new-comer wenton; “though for that matter you 
haven’t seen me yet. You don’t seem in much of a 
hurry to enjoy your surprise.” 

The speaker was a sallow-faced, sandy-haired man, 


used to be, too. I expected mo end of tears and hys- | delightful bustle and excitement which herald and 
terics, and what not. And here we have it all ar- | accompany the season par excellence of giving 


ranged as quietly as if it was only a transfer of dry 


admire yoa.” 

“ Will you go?” 

“O certainly, to oblige you. I hope you wont hold 
any hardiness. Adieu is a hard word to speak, bat it 
is one we can’t always expect to dodge. So, my 
eweet, adieu.” 

And at last Allegra had the opportunity she had 
asked for, of trying what enchantment distance could 
lend to this young man. Bat she seemed to have 
lost her late curiosity, for she sat with her face bent 
upon her lap, outwardly rigid and stirless, but miser- 
ably tessed about within. And so Russ Middleton 
found her at his return. 

“Come, Allegra—why, my darling, what is the 
matter?” 

“T saw some snakes fighting, and it frightened me. 
I am better now,” rising and walking on with him. 

“A snake fight? Was that in the programme for 
to-day, too? I really do not think I shall be able to 
keep up these amusements of the ring in the present 
state of myaftairs. Nor do I think I can afford often 
to repeat the spectacle of a burning house for the 
amusement of the multitude.” 

** You are merry over your misfortanes,” returned | 
Allegra, somewhat bitterly. 


} presents. 
gvods, or something of that sort. Upon my seal,I | 


Of course we do not speak of the poor. The lees 


| said of them in this connection, the better. They do 
} mot bang up stockings. [Theodore is certainly mis- 


taken for once.— EDs | 

We mean people of wealth; and of such were the 
Tourneys. There was the father, stoet and conse- 
quential; the mother, stout also, and lazy and good- 
natured; the son, slim and silly; the {elder sister, 


| married, and nothing in particular; the younger 


sister——ah, himme!! here we are at last! 

Helen Tourney was one of theee girls who seem 
born to give a use for the epithet “sweet.” Fair of 
face, full cf grace, dimpling and smiling, airy, be- 
guiling. loving and tender, Nature could lend her 
no riches she had not. It was she who made ber 
father forget his consequence and think sometimes 
of pleasanter things. It was she who coaxed her 
mother out of ber lazi and persuaded her to 
perform unheard-of labors. It was she who alone 
could get a sensible remark out of her fop of a broth- 
er Tom, and, to cap the climax, it was she who took 
by storm the heart of Mr. Herman Lambert. More- 
over, it was she whom Miss Ada Murray would 
gladly have torn the eyes out of for that last feat. 








These two young ladies lived in adjoining houses 
in one of our very best streets; and Ada Murray, 


“It is not every one who has such misfortunes to | from the charming bay-window in her chamber, or 
be merry over,” returned Russ, with a comic ruefal- | from the parlor windows in the swell front, could see 
ness that drewa laugh from his cousin in spite of | plainly all the front of her rival's house, and every 
her mental disturbance, but she grew sober again | Person who went up the steps. Every time Mr. 


presently. 

“T heard old Martin say your insurance policy had 
run out. Is that true?” she asked. 

Pay Yes.” 

“‘It was very careless. I am surprised at you.” 

“ There has been so much to think of,” said Rass, 
apologetically. 

“You were not personally concerned in the events 
you allade to. I think it belongs to a man, and a 
woman, too, for that matter, to look out for their own 
interests.” 

**According to your creed, you ought to reject the 
love I am about to offer you, for it can hardly be tor 
your énéerest to take me, but I really hope you will.” 

“ The hope is as presumptuous as it is vain.” 

“Allegra, you do not mean to refase me!” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because 1 love you so, and I am certain that you 
love me. All my hopes of a happy future centre in 
you. It is true I cannot offer you wealth, but I have 
my profession, and shall rise by that. You may 
think this an idle boast, but I assure you it is not. 








with thin side-whiskers, and a sharp nose which | With you to work for, I can accomplish everything. 


turned up slightly at the end. He wore a cuir-col- | 


ored suit, a flashy necktie, and showy chain and 
seals. 


“Why are you here?” asked Allegra, in a hard) am fond cf gayety and position, and then I have | 


voice, whose quiver showed what an effort the words | ambition. O yes, I remember Wolsey’s warning, other, she would scarcely meet him with that lovely 


‘Beware ambition, for by that sin the angels fell,’ | 


cost her. 


My darling, will you not give yourself to me?” 
| ‘I respectfully decline. Ido not consider myself 
| fitted to become the wife of a struggling lawyer. I 


“Suppose it happened to be because I chose to but not being an angel, I trust I may hope to keep 
come? What would you have to say to that? Acat my elevation. So you see I cannot afford to marrya 
may look at a king, you know. To be sure, you are poor man—and besides—” 


not a king, and I am not a cat, but for all that I took | 
a fancy to epjoy a sight of you.” 


“JT asked you why you were here?” Allegra per- | 


sisted, steadily. 
“TI thought I had told you.” 
** You know you have not. 
tell me now.” 


| contempt. 


Have the goodness to | ceived. 
| **I—you have no right to ask me. I have told you | 


“Say no more. The reasons you have already 
| given satisfy me.” 

“And yet—O Russ,I cannot bear to have your 
If only circumstances were changed!” 
“Allegra, you do love me. In that I am not de- 
Is it not so?” 


“ bave found out something new, and I want to my decision.” 


throw up the bargain,” said the young man, stand- | 1 


*“*Tell me the circumstances that influence you, 


ing on one foot, and tapping the ground with the toe and let me judge, will you not?” asked Russ, with 


did not make up your mind to take me yourself. other demanded, almost fiercely. 


Maybe you will reconsider now.” 
Allegra made a repellant gesture. 
“I thought likely you’d stick to what you'd said, 


I want to throw up the bargain. I might have done , 
do the honorable thing by you.” 


phasis. 
“ Well, yes. 


| own mistress. Love you? No! 


public place, if any is to be found, for the meeting of ef the other in a restless, shutiling manner. ‘I have | | winning gentleness. 
these tondlings, seeing that a scene is fearfaliy im- | decided on 2 matrimonial venture. It’s a pity you | 


“What bave I said about circumstances?” the 
“There are none. 
Of course I could marry you if I would. I am my 
Does that satisfy 
you? Now let us hear no more of the subject. It is 


Here the young ladies alighted and entered beneath | knowing how set you are. So, then, as I was saying, | intensely disagreeable to me.” 


*“T will not troadle you with it again,” responded 


“ It is not exactly the sort of place in which I hop- | it without giving you any warning, but I wanted to Russ, who was both pained and perplexed by her 
| manner. 
** Honorable!” repeated Allegra, with bitter em- | chosen course. 


**T trust that you may be happy in your 
Yet remember that riches have 


; wings, and the love of a true heart is an abiding 


It’3 a case of honor among thieves, | 


possession. For yourown sake as much as for mine, 


you know,” returned the other, with a disagreeable I entreat you to consider whether you have chosen 


laugh. 


A faint red surged up im Allegra’s pale face, and | 


she leaned against a tree to steady herself. 


“ How long can your matrimonial venture wait?” 


she asked, after a pause. 


| 


“Pye been thinking of that, and not to be hard | 


with you—I suppose 1 can give you two months.” 

**No more?” 

“Not aday. If you are any ways smart, you can 
| get yourself settied in that time, I should think,” 
grinning. “ Of course, I mean to be working up my 
own case in the time, bat I'll take care not to cross 
your track. You can’t complain of that?” 

“I do not complain. Now let me understand you. 
| You engage tbat everything shall remain as it is for 


Is it not so?” 
**I wont break up on this. 
** Whose honor?” 


It’s upon honor.” 


| well.” 


** Well or not, the choice is made.” They had 
reached the carriage now, and Allegra added, “I 
will wait bere while you go and find Celeste.” 

Russ made an assenting bow, helped her into the 
carriage, and left her without a word. Celeste, see- 


| ing him coming, took leave of Lyddie, and met him 


| her own way. 


j 


| 


“If you wil! take the trouble, then, to go #0 far, I | two months, un/ess you happen to change your mind | 

fi , and—a surprise— la ain. 

think you may find a friend there rp g | er ae ae 
* tribute” or your life. 


at some gay sally, Allegra snapped her up so crossly | 
that Celeste said no more, and then Silence bad itall | 





Some men force a good opinion from you by their | 
| pertinaci ty. They come, like highwaymen, with a 
and demand your 


Lambert walked up those steps, Ada ground her 
teeth, and she ground them often. And when late 
on early summer or fall evenings, Helen Tourney 
would come out onto the step to say good-by to her 
visitor, and look to see what sort ofa night it was, or 
if there were many stars, or few stars, or a moon, or 
any other dear little reason that the girl could think 
of for getting alone with her lover, then I am afraid 
that Miss Murray, hidden behind her curtain, and 
hearing every word that was said, did something 
more than grind those small teeth of hers. She had 
a temper of her own, had Miss Ada, and was capable 
of saying very sharp words when she was provoked. 

It must be admitted that in this case she had some 
provocation, for this Mr. Herman Lambert was a 
recreant wooer of her own. 

Not that there had been any engagement, or any 
actual love-making; but all ome summer he had 
danced and flirted with her, and during the whole 
winter he had made those preliminary advances 
which a man of honor considers unequivocal indica- 
tions of growing affection, and a woman of honor 
cannot encourage unless she means to retarn. But, 
at the first sight of Helen Tourney, he had cooled 
off. He acted embarrassed and confased. He knew 
quite well that he stood committed, and that if his 
later love had witnessed all his interviews with the 


blush, or smile 80 sweetly on him. 

Bat then, be argued, he had not spoken, and Ada 
was used to flirting; and, besides, he was really so 
much in love with Helen that he should be desperate 
if he did not get her, no matter what the obstacles. 

Ifa man once sets his wits to work to prove that 
it is perfectly right for him to do precisely the thing 
which he wishes to do, it is surprising how many ex- 
cellent arguments he can find in his favor. This was 
the case with my hero, and before having suffered 
many interior triale, ht received a verdict, **Go in 
and win.” 

Mr. Lambert was one of those gentlemen who pride 
themselves on doing no business. His father had 
given him a moderate sufficiency, and he had an old 
aunt who would make him rich at her death. She 
was seventy-four years of age, and could not reason- 
ably expect to live a great deal longer; so the young 





man’s prospects were fair. If he married Helen, 
they would be fairer yet; for Mr. Tourney had been 
heard to say that he should give her at her marriage 
a furnished house, and a thousand a year till his 
death, when she would be provided for. Then, in 
such a case, the young man argued, his father cer- 
tainly ought to double his yearly allowance, and bis 


; Sunt could not in decency refuse to add a tew thou- 


sands of income to support the couple. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tourney were not displeased at the 
state of affairs; and had it not been for Ada’s cun- 
cealed anger all would have been sunshine. 

“Ada is stylish,” solilequized the enamored gen- 
tleman. ‘‘And if it were not for Helen I would 
marry her. She has a grand air, 1 must own, and 





| down Broadway. 
| they chanced to come together then, and agreed to 


the way she carries her head looks as though she had 


| been used to balancing a heavy imperial crown 
|}on the way. The homeward drive was a very silent 
one, in spite of Celeste’s endeavors to infuse some- , Would be violets, or roses, or pearls. 
thing like a cheerful spirit into the party. Finally, } 


there. But Helen! The only crown she could wear 
She is lovely— 
sweet! I can’t see Ada beside her.” 

This fine solilogny was indulged in one day after 
Mr. Lambert had met the two young ladies walking 
They were not very intimate, but 


go on a shopping expedition in company. 

They were |,oking very bewitching, and a ran 
might well be proud to think that he could have 
| either for the asking. He might well be embarrase- 


| ed, too, and think how bappy could he be with one, 
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were the other fair charmer away. On this, as on all 
street occasions, Miss Murray had the advantage. 
She was tall and elegant in form, dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, and knew to perfection bow to dress. 
Helen needed a room, and a near examination to 
bring out her beauty. At a distance she was in- 
significant. 

‘* Don’t you think he is handsome?” asked Helen, 
after a momentary silence, trying to speak in a 
careless voice, and looking at anybody but her 
companion. 

“He? Who, dear?” irquired Miss Murray, inno- 
cently, looking about to see who the personal pro- 
noun might belong to. 

“Why, Mr. Lambert,” was the almost pettish 
reply. ‘* We have just been speaking to him.” And 
she blushed deeply, and pretended that her blue 
velvet neck-ribbon was too tight, and needed to be 
loosened right away. 

“0, Mr. Lambert, to be sure! Yes, he is rather 
fine-looking. His firm and eyes are good, and that 
is enough, [ suppose, to entitle a gentleman to be 
called handsome.” 

Miss Ada spoke quite coolly, but her cheeks were 
very red, and there was a sparkle in her eye. She 
knew her advantages, and had seen that the gentle- 
man perceived them. The glance that had measured 
her graceful height as he approached them before it 
rested on Miss Tourney’s lovely face, and had re- 
turned to her again with unconscious lingering, she 
had net lost. Neither would Helen have lost it if 
her eyes bad not been modestly downcast. 

“Tf I bad a fair chance,” Miss Murray thought, 
“if I could be always with them when they are to- 
gether, I might yet distance her. I could at least 
prevent him from gazing on her all the time.” 

A sharp pang darted through her heart at the 
thought of her recreant lover gazing “all the time” 
in that sweet, blushing face; and yet she did not love 
him, at least, not as she once had. Her feelings were 
strong and deep, net gentle like her companicn’s, and 
the trial of the last few months had made her fierce 
and bitter, Sbe hated that man who had go insulted 
her, she said to herself. She would gladly humble 
him, see him suffer, and taunt him in his suftering. 
She longed to inflict on him some of the pain which 
he had made her endure. 

With these thoughts one resolve shot swif:ly into 
her mind. She would cultivate Helen Tourney's 
acquaintance, and go to her house as intimately as 
possible. She wonld see them together, and stand 
between them if she could. ‘If she could do no better, 
she would tell Helen all her own intercourse with 
this gentleman; the long moonlight walks at the 
seaside, when bis hand had rested on her hand in his 
arm, when many atender word and tenderer tone 
had called her heart out and stolen it from her; of 
his eagerly seeking her when they came back to 
town, and of words and looks cherished since then. 

Miss Tourney had in her limited acquaintance with 
Ada Murray, found that young lady rather cold and 
hanghty, especially of late Now, to ber surprise and 
delight, the coolness quite melted, and Miss Murray 
became the most delightful companion sbe had ever 
known. Such brightness, mirth. wit and good- 
nature, the girl had never seen combined, and they 
took her captive. Such delicate flatteries never be- 
fore had been addressed to her. She perceived that 
her new friend was a judge cf beauty, and knew 
what would best adorn and bring it out. What a 
help to have, now that she was so very desirous to 
please somebody! For though Helen would have 
scorned to use any reprebensible arts of the toilet, 
she saw no harm in looking ber best for the sake of 
one whom she loved. 

The immediate result of this shopping expedition 
was that Miss Tourney went into Ada’s house when 
they returned, and sat there a full hour chatting, 
and that when she went, Ada promised to run ina 
little while that evening to return the call. 

Helen smiled, and professed herself delighted; but 
in truth, she bad not meant to invite her friend in on 
that of all evening. Papa, mamma, and Tom were 
all to be out, and she had been thinking that if Mr. 
Lambert should happen to come, how please1 he 
would be to find her alone, and what a cosy time 
they would have. She would sing the songs he 
asked for, and they would talk of the opera and 
everything, and—then—perhaps—he—might—say— 
** something.” 

For they were not engaged, though she considered 
their relations just as sacred and binding, and he 
had never spoken decisively. But had he not 
kissed her hand again and again, and called her 
“dear Helen,” and looked at her with eyes over- 
flowing with love? And had he not hinted many a 
time at the fature, and once even asked her if she 
wouldn’t like to go Europe, and on her blushingly 
saying that she had been trying to coax papa to go, 
replied that papa was not needed. 

On the whole, she was disappointed that Ada 
Murray was coming in that evening. 

She thought of it as she sat alone with the curtains 
drawn, and the room bright, warm and .beautiful, 
and hoped most heartily that some visitor would 
keep Miss Murray away. 

The doorbell rang, and she listened with a flicker- 
ing blush, and a quickly beating heart. It was yet 
early for him; but— * 

The door opened, and Miss Murray came in looking 
radiant. She had not usually much color, but to- 
night her cheeks were crimson. She wore a black 
dress that trailed a full yard on the carpet, and a 
crimson shaw! thrown loosely over her head rivalled 

“her cheeks. A@she dropped this off, a band of crim- 
te velvet showed in rich contrast with the dark 


braids «f her shining hair. Lifting her hands to 
smooth her hair, with a laughing remark about 
Eve’s comb, Miss Murray displayed a pair of round 
white arms bound with crimson velvet bracelets, 
and a band «f the same showed brightly on her daz- 
zlingly fair throat. 

Helen gazed on her with admiration, and for a 
moment forgot her lover. 

“How splendid you are!” she exclaimed, won- 
deringly. 

Mies Murray bent her queerly head, and kissed 
the white, uplifted forehead. 

“And how sweet you ure, dear little flatterer!’’ 
she answered, sottly. “I am coarse and common 
beside you.” 

Helen dropped her eyes and blushed. Sweet! 
That was what he had called her, and what he 
loved. 

And before they had got talking fairly, there was 
another ring of the bell. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Murray, pettishly, 
“Twas in hopes that I was going to have a quiet 
evening with you. Must I go away?” 

“QO, nol” Helen answered, confusedly. 
don’t go!” 

Here the door opened, and Mr. Herbert Lambert 
entered, his eyes failing first on Miss Murray. 

She stood and regarded him with a look of cold 
surprise, while Helen went to welcome him, then 
swept him a very stately courtesy, and seemed 
doubtful whether to sit again. 

**Don’t let me interrupt yon, ladies,” said Mr. 
Lambert, rather confusedly. “I’m sure you were 
talking of something very particular.” 

‘* Please sit down again,” Helen said, confused by 
her lover’s confusion, and misunderstanding it. 

‘**He must have meant to say something,” she 
thought. 

“Why must we necessarily have been saying 
something particular?” Miss Murray asked, care- 
lessiy resuming her seat. ‘I never tell tales, and I 
don’t believe that Helen does. The fact is, we were 
discussing nothing more mysterious than Christmas 
presents.” 

Sitting beside his young hostess, who could not see 
his face, Mr. Lambert looked keenly at the speaker. 
How much did she mean in saying that she told no 
tales? Did she think that he feared ber, and wish 
to give him a word cf scornful reassuring? It was 
rather embarrassing, certainly; and fur a moment 
the gentleman wished himself somewhere else. 

She let him suffer that embarrassment a moment, 
then began to talk gayly. Never had sbe been more 
entertaining, never more charming. Sbe told sto- 
ries, made the most comical jokes, caressed Helen 
in the most graceful and affectionate way, and yet 
managed to show a steel-like coldness toward the 
gentleman. 

He was piqued and interested. He had never seen 
Miss Murray in this mood, but had found her rather 
sentimental than otherwise. He called up his lazy 
wits to answer her, that he might not be quite out- 
shone and humbled by a woman, and as he found 
his thoughts and language brightening, he began to 
feel a strange interest in the contest. Mr. Lambert 
had talent and education, and was capable of mak- 
ing a very good appearance when he was not too 
lazy, and now he did his best. 

* She shall not call me a fool,” he thought. 

Time passed unheeded, and they were quite star- 
tled when the return of Mr. and Mrs. Tourney 
showed how late it was. 

‘‘ Bless me! I’d no idea!” exclaimed Miss Murray, 
catching up her shawl, when she recognized the 
voices in the hall. 

But her fiushed cheeks paled momentarily, and 
she turned quickly away, for she bad caught a 
glance which broke her triumph like a brittle reed. 
As the conversation stopped, and the three rose, 
Herman Lambert dropped his eyes on Helen’s face 
with a gaze tull of love. He had said but little to 
her, but he had sat beside her, and now that gaze 
seemed to say, ‘I talk with others, but I love only 
you.” 

Helen may have been a little more sober than 
usual, may have felt somewhat slighted, may have 
been conscious of a wish that she could talk bril- 
liantly, and charm him by her wit; bnt that one 
glance made all right. He loved her! 

It was late, and the two visitors went out together, 
cordially followed to the door by the whole family. 
If only Helen had been there, sha would have lin- 
gered on the step; but mamma Tourney was too 
prudent to stand out in the cold, so the door was 
shut before the two outside were fairly on the side- 
walk. 

“*Good-evening!” eaid Miss Murray, freezingly, 
turning toward her own door. 

“Let me ring the bell for you,’ the gentleman 
said, following her. 

‘“*There is no need. I have a key,” she replied, 
turning her back on him. 

“ Why, Ada, what are you angry with me for?” 
he asked, in spite of himself. 

She turned hastily, and gave him one passionate, 
flashing glance that flew like a meteor through the 
moonlight; then, without a word, turned away, and 
opening her own door, entered, and shut it in his 
tace. 

He went home disturbed and angry, yet flattered. 
Did she think that he had behaved like a villain? 
And had she really been in love with him? 

As for Ada Murray, she went home with ber heart 
on fire. The bour cf triumph had rendered still 
harder to bear that one look that had told all. It 


“ Pray 





was the cruellest cut yet. Just after she had made 


ber most brilliant effort, and at the very moment 
when her influence might be supposed strongest 
over him, he had cast it cff lightly, and forgotten her 
utterly for that blushing girl at his side. The thought 
that she had wasted herself, and that he had been 
aware of and had despised her effort, added to her 
slighted love, made her heart wild that night. 

The next day but one was Christmas, and on the 
very next day everybody must finish their shopping. 
Helen and her mother had an unusual amount to 
do. Besides their family presents, and the usual 
ones to intimate friends, a cousin of Helen’s was go- 
ing to be married, and there were bridal gifts to be 
got four her. They went about all the forenoon, send- 
ing home package after package, and loading their 
carriage, and still they were not through. At last 
they went into H’s, and sat at a counter turning over 
velvets. 

Helen was out of spirits in spite of herself. That 
one loving look that had reassured her the night be- 
fore, had not kept her reassured. She had seen be- 
fore her all day long the brilliant face of Ada Murray, 
with the intent face of Herman Lambert looking 
into it, and kindling in its light. When had he ex- 
erted himse'f so to please or talk to her? Besides, 
she did not think he need have gone away with 
Ada. 

Try as she might to banish them, these thoughts 
would baunt and torment her, and she was longing 
tor evening to come, that she might see him again, 
and get rid of the painfal impression. Meantime she 
sat by her mother’s side, and absently answered her 
inquiries. 

“The light is not gond for velvets,” Mre. Tourney 
said, nnwillirg to own that her eyes were failing. 

** It is the lightest place in the shop, madam,” the 
clerk said. ‘‘ This counter is always kept for dark 
goods, being under the skylight. But there is so 
much snow on that now it dulls the light a little.” 

They both gave a glarce upward at the large sky- 
light over their beads, piled with snow, then went 
on with their examination of the goods, Presently, 
her purchases made, Mrs. Tourney rose to go to an- 
other counter. 

* 1’ll wait here, ma,” Helen said. 
to go about.” 

The truth was, she was too gad to talk. 

‘Well, dear,” the mother replied, and was just 
going away, when she heard a snap, a crash, @ cry, 
and found berself sprinkled with snow. 

With a loud scream she turned. The place where 
Helen had sat was a pile of snow and ice, and debris 
of broken window-frame and sash and glass; but 
there was no motion beneath it. Snow was scattered 
all about the store, clerks and principals were run- 
ning to the scene of disaster, ladies fled screaming 
out doors. 

O, limp little form! O, sad little heart! Thy 
sadness and thy weariness were over. She was dead 
when they took her out, struck with a blow on the 
head from the falling sash. In vain were doctors 
called, in vain the frantic parents wept and prayed, 
in vain even the lover knelt by that cold form and 
begged for one look or word «f love. She was dead. 

It would be hard to describe Ada Murray’s feelings 
in these circumstances. She was not a bad woman, 
and she had really nothing against the poor little 
broken blossom that lay in the next house. But 
love is strong, and jealousy is bitter, and she dared 
not look too deeply into her own heart. 

She carried piles of white flowers to deck the life- 
less form, and herself arranged the dress Helen 
wore. 

‘*T was just beginning to love her,” she said, tear- 
fully, to Mrs. Tourney. 

But when Herman Lambert came in and bent over 
that pallid face, her face hardened. 

At first the bereaved lover was full cf remorse. He 
wished that he had had a fall understanding with 
Helen, wished that they had been engaged, and was 
sorry that he had looked at or spoken to any one but 
her that last evening. Then, »fter a while, he re- 
membered how fond Ada had been of her, and with 
a longing for some other sympathy than that of 
the parents of Helen, be one evening stepped in at 
the next door, instead of theirs. 

If he had expected a sorrowful and tender greeting, 
he was disappointed. Miss Murray was gayly enter- 
taining some friends, and took not much notice of 
him, never once intimated, indeed, that she looked 
on him as a mourner. 

In spite of himself he was entertained, and it 
needed but a second thought to remind bim that she 
was the last person to whom he should make his 
plaint. 

And 80 he went again and again, and was received 
with the coldest carelessness. She would not talk to 
him, would not look at him, but she bewitched him 
over other’s shoulders. At last he could bear it no 
longer. He loved her, and he told her so. 

**I do not trust you,” said Miss Murray, and she 
spoke in bitter earnest. But she could not say that 
she did not love him. 

He saw that, and pressed his suit. 

What can a woman do in such a case? She may 
have lost confidence in the man, but she cannot give 
him up. 

Ada Murray could not; and in a year from the 
death of poor little Helen, they were married. 

And to-day there lives not in the city a more auda- 
cious married flirt than Mrs. Ada Lambert. When 
her husband expostulates and reproaches her, she 
has but one answer: ‘You set the example. If 
you had not trifled with my heart, I would never 
have despised yours. That wound can never be 
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healed.” 








the inn. 

And so he came to bear the great news that a cer- 
tain general had won a great battle, and had been 
made a lord by the queen. 

**No such luck happens to me,” thought Farmer 
Jorry, “nor ever will while I live in tbis poor hole 
ofa place. I am tired of it. Here I have one house, 
one cow, one pig, one wife, one child, and one decent 
coat. Who is to know how many I might have if I 
were only in that wonderful London town?” 

** What is the matter with you, Jorry?” asked his 
wife, when he went home to dinner. ‘* Why do you 
look so glum ?” e 

* Well I may!” answered he. “If I werein Lon- 
don-town, I might be a general, or a judge, or a 
noble, and marrya fine lady, and live in a palace; 
but no good luck ever comes to me here!” 

‘“*Marry a tine Indy!” cried the wife. 
are you tired of me?” 

“That Lam! and of my cow, and of my old brown 
horse, and everything else,” said he. 

At these words the poor wife burst into tears. 

Without more ado, Jurry got up, and went ont, 
and saddled his old brown horse, and rode off down 
the road. 

“Odear! Omy! O lor!” sobbed the good wife; 
‘what can have come to my Jorry? But I dare say 
he will be home by-and-by, so I will cook a good 
supper.” 

But cff rode Jorry on his old brown horse, and kept 
the road to London-town. 

** T wonder I never thought of this before,” said he, 
to himself. ‘The queen will soon see howclever I 
am, and make a lord of me.” 

In four hours he jogged into a certain town where 
there was a market-place, with a tall church on one 
side, and an inn on the other. 

“Is this London-town?” said he. 

‘*No,” said mine host of the inn; ‘‘ London-town 
is four bours off.” 

‘* Which way?” asked Jorry. 

Mine host pointed straight along the road. 

Now on the top of the church was a certain big 
arrow set up on a long spike! and this arrow was 
pointing straight down the road to London-town. 

“IT need not have asked,” thought Jorry; “ this 
arrow is set up to point the way.” 

‘If you are for London-town to-night,” said the 
host, “ you had better come in and drink a pot of ale, 
and let your horse have a feed.” 

‘That is a good thought of yours, neighbor,” an- 
swered Jorry; ‘‘soI will.’’ 

So Jorry drank a pot of ale, and talked over the 
great news. 

And then he got up on his old brown horse again. 

There was no need to ask the way; he looked up 
to the great arrow, and took the road it pointed to. 

After he had jogged on an hour, he began to look 
round. 

“Why,” thought he, ‘‘I could swear—only it is 
wicked—that I have seen this road before; but after 
all, one road is very much like another.”’ 

So on he jogged for another hour. 

“Why,” thought he, “I could swear I have seen 
this river before—on'y it is wicked, so I wont; and 
after all, one river is very much like another.” On 
he jogged one hour more. 

‘© Why, I could swear I have seen that hill before,” 
said he, to himself; “ but I know I ought not; and 
after all, one hill ia very much like another.” 

In one hour more he jogged into a certain small 
village. : 

“Why,” thought he, “I could swear this is not 
London-town, but the arrow pointed this way, and it 
is now four hours; and after all, one place is very 
much like another.” 

By this time it was dark, and late, and all the 
lights but one were out in the village. 

Now as the old horse came jogging along, the door 
opened where this light was shining, and a little boy 
ran out, and a woman stood at the door, and asked 
Jorry to come in. 

‘* Well,” thought be, ‘“‘I could swear [I have seen 
that woman befvure, and that child; but after all, one 
woman is very m"ch like another, and children are 
all just alike.” 

So, as he saw a good supper on the table, and as he 
began to feel tired of his journey, he thought he 
might as well get down. 

And get down he did, and ate a good supper too, 
and never made a long journey again. 

“ For,’”’ said he, ‘what is the use? One place 
seems exactly like another!” 
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HABITUAL IMPULSE. — Habitually enthusiastic 
people are never so happy as when they are endeav- 
oring to save you froz yourself. It is, however, for- 


tunate that the passion which informs such persons, 


is one of peculiar instability and caprice. Their am- 


bition is to be doing, no matter what, so that the \r 
blood be exercised; and uninformed by principle, | « 
and without any special object in their ministry, j 
they so divide their industry among the many, as to | 
render endurable the sufferings of each. A firm | 
show of resistance soon banishes the tormentor, who | 


does not feel any defeat or disappointment in being 
compelled to transfer bia dispensations from Jack to 
Jonathan. 
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JORRY’S JOURNEY. 

In olden times there lived aman named Jorry, in 
a little village a good way off from a great city called 
London -town. 

Now Jorry bad a little farm; so one day he drove 
a pig through the village to sell it to mine host cf 
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